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CELASTIC COMFORT 
IN CASUAL FOOTWEAR 





= 
On bike or hike, at work or play, Celastic 
box toes can guarantee greater toe comfort to the wearer of the highly popular unlined 
Celastic stays as it is lasted, a constant retainer of toe shape, 


moccasin-type shoe. . . . . 
Manufacturers find that this solution- > | 


preserving the sporty appearance of the toe. . . . . 
softened plastic grips the reverse side of the leather vamp as tightly as an adhesive and 


that the skived edges blend smoothly into the lines of the forepart. . . . . The result 
is an unlined shoe with toe characteristics more nearly like that of a full lined vamp 
than is possible with the ordinary box toe. In casuals, as in lined shoes, Celastic 
responds to feet in motion. United Shoe Machinery Corporation, Boston, Massachusetts 
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oe 
I couldnt be without white kid shoes in 
summer. I wear them with all my dresses. 


Don’t tell me there'll be a shortage on 
that. too!’ 


¢ 


INDEED NOT, MADAM. ; 
LEVOR WHITE KID IS.STILL AVAILABLE 











Localized Tast Facloues 
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Tikes —Today, in retail stores everywhere, the shoes of 
many manufacturers are making or maintaining a reputation for fine 
fit in all sizes and widths because they are made over United lasts. 


-Uimbucans — Millions of shoes on the active feet of young and old 
Americans — students, workers, housewives, and Service men, fit bet- 
ter because the original models were made by United craftsmen and 
the lasts produced by the latest technical processes. 


-the Warlffott —ron of the United Last Company's manufacturing 
facilities are engaged in war production, but United Last Factories 
will continue to give dependable service in meeting the needs of the 
industry with “ Fit Foremost Lasts”. 
UNITED LAST COMPANY iwitir vist co- tise tas Kncwrure ence. cons ter. me, 


KRENTLER BROS. CO., Mitwaukee, Wis 


140 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS oucnavadtvoenthl nanan Y. UNITED LAST CO. LTD., Montreal, P. @ 
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 ] J U New victory shoes, right 


if step with regulations . . . showing what smart de- 
signing can do with simplified detail. The makers of 
Avonettes rely on the sleek beauty of Evans Kid to 


make every smart line tell a story. 





Military things come first these days, and we are pro- 








ducing sturdy, serviceable leathers for aviators’ hats 
and garments. It is a pleasure to serve on the fashion 


front, too. 


OHN 8. EVANS & COMPANY CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY ia ant aor S878 


Est. 1857 








KEEP Graehed CLEAN 


Clean brushes last longerand do Weeks or even months of wear 
better work. Hold o wet sponge can be added or taken from the 
to the face of the revolving life of a power brush depending 
brush until dry and hardened on the treatment it receives. The 
sediment or stain is softened best and most economical gum- 
and removed. Brushes washed ming and staining is accom- 
while spinning on the shaft plished with the tip end of the 
throw out the water and keep bristle or hair. “Burying” the 
it from entering the construc- shoe in the brush turns brush 
tion at the hub where it could material at a sharp angle, weak- 
cause warping or swelling: ens it and causes it to wear out 
Power brushes should be clean- faster. Too much pressure can 
ed at least twice a day. also mat down the hair or bris- 
tles causing them to cut against 
each other. 


USE ALL OF THE S7aeh ~ 


Another way to get maximum 
service from a power brush is to 
move the shoe from side to side, 
utilizing the entire face. Avoid 
continual use of one spot as a 
hollow will be worn and the full 
efficiency of the brush destroy- 
ed. Reversing the brush at inter- 
valsalso aids in obtaining longer 
more even wear. Use brushes 
correctly and before discarding 


_ i“ Naan it has given AVOID THIS Brushes not in use should be kept in a dry 
’ puget box, closet or storeroom with plenty of 
moth repellent. Bristle and hair are both 

favorite foods of the moth. 


TAKE GOOD CARE OF WHAT YOU HAVE 


WHY CONSERVE? 


Demands on the time, raw 
stocks and energy needed 
to replace wastefully used 
materials, detracts from the 
facilities needed to further 
the War Effort. 
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"SMARTEST SHOES ON THE SQUARE” 


The JOHNSONIAN Man and the JOHNSONIAN 


Dealer work closely together—so that every pair 
of shoes selected for Active Americans are the 
“Smartest Shoes on the Square” and the best that 
can be had. For an active stock in fast turn-over is 
the answer to the civilian economy of a nation at 
war. Every pair is designed to give good perform- 


ance through better fit and wear. 


Conservation through Turn-Over 


Every pair replaces a pair — one satisfaction fol- 
lows another —the customer gets “tops in service.” 
that’s the answer to national conservation of 
labor, materials, time and money — through turn- 
Over on useful, wantable JOHNSONIAN Shoes. 


SOMETHING HAS BEEN ADDED Sanitized FOR PROTECTION 


JOHNSONIAN DIVISION 
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A 
TWO-FOLD RESPONSIBILITY 
THE ARMED FORCES ad SHOE INDUSTRY 














Every shoe man realizes the necessity of qual- The important job at hand is to WIN the 
ity lasts for good shoemaking and, also the WAR. VULCAN is doing its part, too, in this 
importance of prompt and efficient service. respect — by manufacturing many items 
directly or indirectly—for the Armed Services 
With four finishing plants strategically located to further the War effort, and, at the same 
in important shoemaking centers and with a time, fulfilling it: obligation to peace-time 
skilled crew of craftsmen alert to their respon- customers—The Shoe Manufacturers, who are 
sibility, Vulcan is pre- playing an important 
pared to care for the part in the War Pro- 
shoe manufacturers’ YWULCAN CORPORATION gram supplying many 
problems. That’s why- items for the Armed 
ii more and more — shoe PORTSMOUTH Forces, in addition to 
men are turning to OHIO shoes. 
VULCAN for their last 





requirements. 
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1929 SAW PAPER PROFITS disappear—but real profits 












continued for those dealers selling the Foot Saver 
Gypsy Tie. Because thousands of women, their ward- 
robes necessarily curtailed, recognized their greater- 


than-ever need for this truly all-purpose shoe style. 


TODAY STYLES ARE LIMITED — and thousands of 








women, realizing as they did in ’29 the need of extra 
adaptability in their shoes, are seeking the long-term 
smartness, the lasting comfort for which this style has 


s 82 AN been famous for twenty-two years. 
1943 —Granville 2D p 
In black kid e\ 


with patent trim 


FOOT SAVER GYPSIES 


“The Shoe That J & K Made Famous” 
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THE JULIAN & KOKENGE COMPANY, COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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BRUCE MacLEISH, vice-president 
and secretary of Carson, Pirie 
Scott & Company, Chicago, IIL, 
says: 

“As I understand it, the tried and 
true sales promotion formula is 
simply to make people think of 
your store when they are thinking 
of buying anything which you carry 





for sale. And you can’t make them 
think of your store by letting them 
forget it. A market is acquired by 
diligent, conscientious effort. To 
lose it is to lose the breath of life. 
It is something to be constantly 
cherished and nourished. It takes 
public notice to do that—and that 
is advertising.” 


> - * 


WILLIAM J. WALSH, JR. of the 
Walsh Arch Shoe Shop, Boston, 
says: 

“We feel sure that women are 
going to accept willingly the style 
restrictions placed on the industry 
by the government. Some of our 
customers, seeing the new lines we 
carry, have asked questions but have 
apparently been satisfied with our 
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straightforward explanation of the 
reasons for their existence. I do 
not anticipate, next Spring, when 
these government-restricted styles 
will constitute a large portion of 
our stock, that there will be any 
lost customers because of dissatis- 
faction or because of a feeling that 
they can do better elsewhere. Nor 
have we seen any evidence of hoard- 
ing, as such. There have been a 
few instances where women bought 
two or three pairs at a time but in 
every case these were either women 
who normally buy that way or 
women who wear extremely large 
sizes and who fear a shortage—not 
in styles, but in sizes. 





“M-217 hasn’t changed the char- 
acter of our business appreciably 


and probably won't.” 


aa * 


HARRY W. SCHACTER, president 


of Kaufman, Straus 
Louisville, Ky., says: 
“I do think that in the first six 
months of 1943 the retail business 
will still be good, because mes- 
chants will still be living off the fat 
of their past accumulated inven- 


Company, 


tories. From then on the problem 
will be to get enough goods to take 
care of the huge spending power 
that the war economy is engender- 
ing. 


oa o & 


WILLIAM PIDGEON of Roches- 
ter, New York, says: 

“This period of depression will 
be the graveyard for many adver- 





tised things and the rebirth of many 
others, and the ones that will sur- 
vive and go on to greater periods 
of activity will be those that main- 
tain their identity through the pe- 
riod of depression. 

“If I had any suggestion to offer 
it would be that shoe manufacturers 
increase their appropriations for 
advertising and publicity through 
this period of depression and con- 
fusion (which may come) even if 
the stockholders have to forget their 
dividends and even if additional 
publicity expenses have to be in- 
curred at a time when it may not 
look like good business procedure. 
These are times when all of the old 
rules do not hold and some have to 
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be canned, and this, in my judg- 
ment, is one. 

“As I watch the trend of maga- 
zine ads by the big industrial giants 
this is what is taking place. They 
are spending fortunes to keep their 
names before the public even if 
they have no merchandise to sell. 
This, translated into terms of foot- 
wear, should bear much careful 
thought. I offer this thought as a 
small retailer, but with the sincere 
conviction that it has the long look, 
which I believe is the correct one.” 


. * * 


E. J. FANNING of Oak Park, IIL, 
says: 

“Shoe retailers, as a whole, have 
overbought for this last year. Espe- 
cially on staple shoes that are car- 
ried in stock by the manufacturers, 
due to buying in advance and in 
their effort to have sizes. I believe 
most dealers have worked them- 
selves into unbalanced stocks when 
it comes to sizes (including yours 





“Why wouldn’t it be a good plan 
for you to foster a plan for dealers 
carrying the same staple stock 
shoes, without the retailer’s name 
or other identifying marks, to ex- 
change sizes? This even exchange 
plan would be easily worked out on 
a pair for pair basis—on the same 
style and size run and, of course, 
only on the same make. I have 
found this plan will work out for 
dealers carrying the same make 
shoe—as I have tried it with suc- 
cess, especially on children’s shoes. 

“Just what good a large stock 
does a merchant when sizes are out 
of balance is a mutual problem for 
all retailers, especially on staples. 
Furthermore, if several dealers who 
carry the same make shoe, within 
a radius of 100 miles of each other, 
would get together by correspon- 
dence, they would be able to make 
the inventory they own, do a better 
job for all; and at least stop a good 
part of this overbuying. It would 
make life a lot easier for all, includ- 
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HIND END FOREMOST 


QS 


—Most people acquire an educa- 
tion in order that they may be 
able to earn the wherewithal to 
acquire a good standard of liv- 
ing. 

—But TODAY, with all its cockeyed 
abnormalities, is furnishing us the 
picture of people earning big 
money before they even acquire 
the rudiments of an education. 

—For example, Printers’ Ink, in a re- 
cent issue, says: 

“Many war workers, with pay en- 
velopes running as high as $60 per 
week, sign their pay checks with a 
cross. They can neither read nor 
write. With more money in one week 
than many earned in an entire year, 
these people offer a post-war prob- 
lem of serious import." 

—I'll say it's a problem—but just 
one of many facing us for tomor- 
row's solution. 





President 


other, “If we had any guts we 
would get out of here.”’ That is 
about how I feel about the whole 
situation. 

“Let’s all play the game. Let’s 
stay on rubber. Let’s be good 
sports. And let’s not let it happen 
again.” 

” * - 
L. D. HAFEMEISTER, advertising 
director of the Weyenberg Shoe 
Mfg. Co. of Milwaukee, Wis., says: 

“The difficulties shoe manufac- 
turers face in trying to maintain an 
organization adequate for efficient 
operation are by no means confined 
to the production departments. We 
face the same problem in our efforts 
to provide an efficient advertising 
cooperative service for our custom- 
ers, the merchants. During the past 
year our department has lost six 
young men to the armed services; 
and so far we have been able to find 
only one young woman with the 


necessary experience and other 





ing the manufacturers, during these 
wartime shortages.” 


* * ” 


WILLIAM M. JEFFERS, Rubber 
Director of the War Production 
Board, says: 

“To me, the program looks all 
right. In addition, if we all play 
the game, keeping in mind that the 
American people have their foot 
on the accelerator, we will come 
through and we will keep this coun- 
try on rubber. 

“I firmly believe that if we were 
to break down in our transporta- 
tion in this country that now moves 
on rubber, it would be more of a 
disaster than a major military de- 
feat. The economy of this country 
has been built around rubber, and 
we must keep it on rubber. 

“One gentleman wrote me from 
Memphis and said: ‘| quite agree 
with the position you took. I liked 
your language. It reminded me of 
« story of two skeletons in a closet, 
and one of the skeletons said to the 


qualifications which would enable 
her to fill one of these positions. | 
have no doubt that these problems 
of personnel will become increas- 
ingly difficult both for manufactur- 
ers and merchants, in 1943.” 


ae & m 


PHILIP BAYES, of the Solby- 
Bayes Company, Boston, Mass., 
says: 

“In sales we were about 30% 
ahead of 1941 for the first eleven 
months of 1942. The percentage 
will be larger for the entire year, 
as we didn’t put on our regular 
December sale. There was an in- 
crease throughout the last part of 
the year, at least, in multiple pair 
sales—sometimes as high as four 
or even five to a customer; but 
these, it is significant to note, were 
confined to our basic shoes and to 
women who wear extremely small or 
extremely large sizes. These women. 
it seems fair to infer, (though none 
of them said so openly) feared that 
they may be prevented from getting 
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them in 1943 for some reason or 
another. There were no multiple 
pair sales of style shoes of the type 
worn by our younger customers. 
Either they felt it will be easy 
enough to get another pair when 
they really need them or they were 
perfectly willing to go along with 
any restrictions on style and color 
because they know everyone else 
will be in the same boat.” 


W. H. BURCHFIELD, president of 
the Joseph Horne Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., says: 

“We must be cooperative not only 
with our resources but with our 
clientele, for they both understand 
our problems and will help us to a 
solution if our approach is reason- 
able. We will require the courage 
that made our businesses. A re- 
tailer who carries satisfactory in- 
ventories (and this can be done) 
within the prescribed regulations 
and maintains a satisfactory service 
to a clientele, already mellowed by 
war restrictions, will be amply re- 
warded by volume and profits at 
the end of the new year.” 


FRANK M. MAYFIELD, presi- 
dent of Scruggs-Vandervoort-Bar- 
ney, Inc., of St. Louis, says: 

“The past year has probably been 
the best in the history of retailing. 
1943 presents no such rosy picture. 
Increasing government restriction 
and shortage of merchandise will 
probably reduce sales 10 per cent 
from last year during the Spring 
and the reduction will probably in- 
crease for the duration. It will take 
the merchants’ best efforts in con- 
trolling expenses to show any profit 
at all.” 


E. P. SIMMONS, president of San- 
ger Brothers, Dallas, Texas, says: 

“The problem of maintaining an 
adequat® personnel is also one of 
increasing difficulty and will be- 
come more so in this new year. 
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Problems to be overcome in 1943 
include the most important one of 
getting the Federal Government to 
give at least sympathetic considera- 
tion to increasing production for all 
domestic needs. This, of course, is 
to be secondary to production for 
war needs.” 


os & ae 


H. HENRIKSON, JR., regional bus- 
iness consultant for the Department 
of Commerce, says: 

“The New York Council on Re- 
tail Trade Diversion has expressed 
concern not only with so-called dis- 
count houses and ‘wholesale’ houses 
catering to the retail trade but with 
the ominous growth of post ex- 
changes and the potential effect of 
their operations on the retail trade. 
Until recent years, post exchanges 
carried on a canteen service pro- 
viding incidentals and refreshments 
for service men. Now they have 
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become almost complete depart- 
ment stores, in 1942, doing an esti- 
mated business of more than §$1,- 
250,000,000. It has been estimated 
that sales will reach $3,000,000,000 
in 1943.” 


* * . 


STANLEY LEDERMAN, now in 
training at the United States Naval 
Base at San Diego for his chosen 
work in the Hospital Corps, writes 
his dad, Harry Lederman, Santa 
Monica, Calif., shoe retailer, that 
regardless of what dad sends him 
in the way of reading matter, cur- 
rent copies of Boot anp SHOE Re- 
CORDER are on the “must” list. 
Stanley still has his eye on the part- 
nership dad promised him on his 
2lst birthday. But right now the 
partnership will await the “dura- 
tion”; but Stanley’s interest in 
what's’ happening in the retail shoe 
field is still keen. 























WASHINGTON 


VEWSREEL 


Current Happenings on the National Scen 





STORMY and rough as is the outlook of the war- 
torn new year for business, it is promised some joy 
by way of lessened quizzing at the hands of the Gov- 
ernment’s almost innumerable bureaus, of which OPA 
is the chief buzzer. 

The persistent war on it by business and Congres- 
sional groups, especially the Joint Committee on Reduc- 
tion in Non-Essential Expenditures, appears to have 
finally cornered, though not conquered, the eternal 
questionnaire which has been issued without end, and 
often without reason, or possibility of understanding 
or answering. Perplexed by many of these red tape 
questions, they not only have been the source of heavy 
costs and waste of time, but they have also driven busi- 
ness into a frenzy when its mind should be clear and 
centered on the war effort. 

It is expecting too much that questionnaires won't 
still pour out of bureaucratic Washington in heavy 
volume, but the stream does promise to be diminished 
as the result of vigorous complaints. Moves in that 
direction have been put into effect. 


TOO MANY QUESTIONS 


QE was the passage by the recent Congress just prior 
to adjournment of the Federal Reports Act. This law 
declares it to be the policy of Congress that informa- 
tion needed by Government agencies be obtained with 
a minimum burden on business. It asks that all un- 
necessary duplication of effort through the use of 
reports, questionnaires and other methods be removed 
as rapidly as possible. 

This act gives Congressional support to an execu- 
tive order of last summer which placed responsibility 
for carrying out of this policy on the Director of the 
Budget. In view of the mass of questionnaires that 
were poured out to business in the face of the execu- 
tive order, there are misgivings lest the Congressional 
act also be considered just another scrap of paper, 
and that therefore it will not halt the quizz boys in 
Government bureaus. This attitude does not seem 
justified. The new Congress is going to be much more 
critical of the executive branch regarding internal 
policies than any other Congress since the advent of 
the New Deal almost 10 years ago. 

Passage of the act itself was prompted by growing 
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complaints over the burden of answering question- 
naires and making reports and represented an organ- 
ized force and influence that is reflected in the act. 
The Joint Committee on Reduction in Non-Essential 
Expenditures reinforced this opposition to the out- 
pouring of questionnaires when it opened its hear- 
ings to receive complaints from business. 


WOODSON MADE “TROUBLE SHOOTER" 
MEANWHILE, Director of the Budget Harold D. 


Smith has set up an advisory committee representing 
national business and professional organizations to 
assist him in discharging his responsibility. A_pri- 
mary purpose of the Committee will be to establish 
working relations with the Bureau and representatives 
from business to consider constructive suggestions con- 
cerning questionnaires. At the same time, WPB has 
appointed James Clay Woodson as its “Industry 
Advocate” to handle complaints regarding question- 
naires. Acting in the role of a trouble shooter, he 
has invited businessmen to consult with his office when 
they receive WPB questionnaires which they believe 
cannot be answered. 

A much broader clamp was put on questionnaires 
by Budget Director Smith. Effective Jan. 1, he served 
notice that no Government agency will be permitted 
to send out a questionnaire unless it has received the 
Bureau’s approval regarding both its necessity and 
simplification. 


FINDS COMPLAINTS JUSTIFIED 


DISCLOSING his action in a letter to President Eric 
A. Johnston of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, Director Smith said that businessmen may, in 
some instances, justifiably complain that not all data 
requests that have been made since America’s entry 
into the war are vital to the winning of the war. 

Mr. Woodson will examine the questionnaire forms 
sent to industry. It will be his task to balance the 
need for the requested data against the burden im- 
posed upon business men, seeing to it that their points 
of view are fully considered. When Mr. Woodson 
finds that questionnaires burden industry more than 
they help the war program, he will so inform the Office 
of Survey Standards within the WPB, of which he is 
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a member. This office has the power to veto proposed 
questionnaire forms. 

In addition, Mr. Woodson will act on specific com- 
plaints to review the applicability of questionnaires 
already sent out. In this task, he will succeed Joseph 
1. Lubin, Chairman of the Committee of Data Requests 
from Industry. The work of this committee included 
the elimination of 120 forms affecting 25,000 com- 
panies and the substantial simplification of 132 forms 
affecting 125,000. 

Mr. Woodson was chosen for the task after con- 
sultation with the Advisory Committee on Government 
Questionnaires formed last September on the sugges- 
tion of the Director of the Bureau of the Budget. This 
committee, which is headed by W. J. Donald, Managing 
Director of the National Electrical Manufacturers 
Association and former President of the American 
Trade Association Executives, includes as members 
executives of the leading business associations. 


PREVIOUS PRACTICE RULE APPLIES 


PROVISION for the payment of transportation costs 
in addition to maximum prices on the delivery of Vic- 
tory line rubber footwear bought at wholesale or retail 
was made Dec. 23 by OPA. “Victory line” rubber 
footwear is that produced after Feb. 11, 1942, under 
a WPB order limiting the use of crude rubber in the 
manufacture of waterproof footwear. 

Heretofore Maximum Price Regulation No. 229 as 
amended—Retail and Wholesale Prices for Victory 
Line Waterproof Rubber Footwear—had not made 
provision for the payment of transportation costs on 
goods purchased from wholesalers and _ retailers. 
Amendment No. 5, effective Dec. 29, adds such a pro- 
vision so as to bring the regulation into conformity 
with industry practice. 

The amendment, applicable chiefly to sales at whole- 
sale, provides that sellers shall not require purchasers 
to pay a larger proportion of transportation costs in 
the delivery of Victory line footwear than was required 
in the delivery of similar footwear during the most 
recent normal selling season. For sales at wholesale, 
this period is April 1 to Oct. 25, 1941, and for retail 
sales the period is July 1 to Oct. 25, 1941. The action 
does not affect the general level of retail prices, since 
ordinarily retailers have not made delivery charges. 





NEW MACHINERY REGULATIONS 


CARRYING certain exceptions, WPB Order L-215, 
issued on Dec. 26, barred the production and sale of 
textile and leather machinery and parts without the 
specific authorization of the Director General for 
Operations. Among the exempted types of leather 
working machinery when sold but not leased are shoe 
manufacturing, except all power eyeletting machines and 
tanning machinery whose priee- is lower than $200; 
and shoe repairing machinery, priced under $50. How- 
ever, purchases in any calendar month of one type of 
these machines cannot exceed the maximum cost 
specified. In addition, used machinery may be sold 
to dealers without authorization but resale to mills is 
subject to the order. 

The order requires that authorization for purchase 
of the specified machinery must be applied for on 
PD-744, unless the machinery is to be part of a new 
project. In that event the PD-200 authorized by 
the Construction Division is sufficient. In granting 
authorizations on PD-744, the Director General for 
Operations is empowered to specify the fabricator 
or other person from whom the machinery must be 
purchased. 

The order also requires machinery manufacturers 
to file on or before Jan. 15, on Form PD-745 a com- 
plete production and sales schedule for 1943 covering 
industrial sewing, clothing, shoe and leather machinery. 
A similar schedule covering textile machinery must 
be filed on or before the 15th day of each month on 
Form PD-746, beginning Jan. 15. Fulfillment of these 
schedules is subject to approval by the Director Gen- 
eral for Operations. He can make any changes in the 
schedule which are deemed necessary. 


HORSE LEATHER AS USUAL 


TANNERS and converters are permitted to put horse- 
hide fronts, butts and shanks into process during 
January at the same rate permitted during November 
and December, under the terms of Supplementary 
Order M-141-b, issued by WPB. 

The January quotas in per cent of base period are: 
Wet salted horsehide fronts, 100; wet and dry horse- 
hide butts, 80; and wet and dry horsehide shanks, 80. 
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enemy communi- 


positions. 


cations and destroy gun 


The Case of the 


PROPRIETOR SCHWAB, having sold the 
reptile sandals with bag to match as well 
as a bottle of perfume, is completing the 
sale by showing his patron the slipper dis- 
play, where she selects a number. 


Good Suburban Shoe Store 


How Some of the Restrictions of Wartime May 
Prove Actual Benefits to Merchants in Outlying 
Areas, Provided They Make the Most of Their 
Opportunities to Render Better Service to the 


Customers in Their Communities. 


GOVERNMENTAL business regulations like M-217, 
gas rationing and inventory control, far from being 
calamities, may prove of actual help to the shoe retailer 
who is located in a self-contained community, provided 
he has had the foresignt -and good judgment to build 
his business on good merchandise backed up by the 
name of a good maker, good fitting service and a pleas- 
ing store atmosphere. 

Stores of this type do their business on moderate pat- 
terns that are in good fashion taste, they show a modest 
array of colors, yet back up their selections with an ade- 
quate range of salable sizes at all times. Therefore, 
when the full effects of M-217 are being reflected by the 


by 
GEORGE A. SCHWAB 
WESTWOOD VILLAGE, LOS ANGELES 


After business hours. Dim-out regula- 
tions darken the front of the store and 
tone down the window lights, while the 
interior tells its own story of a warm, 
cheerful shop in which to buy shoes. 
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shoes on the shelves of all stores, women will continue, 
and others will turn to trade with the neighborhood 
shop which has served so well on basic footwear. 

Only a small part of the volume of these stores has 
been on high novelties, so these stores will not have 





Looking into the Schwab 
store from the street. 
With the removal of the 
former solid window 
backgrounds, a complete 
view of interior is had. 


The Play Shop, as the name implies, is 
an attractive corner set aside for the 
selling of play, casual and “work shoes,” 
Stock is carried in concealed shelving 
adjacent to the selling room. 


much trade to make up in order to maip. 
tain their volume. On the other hand, ga 


rationing will cause more women to sho il 


in communities having good markey 
postal service, good specialty stores, y 
well as a rounded assortment of gener) 
trading facilities, and, of course, good 
movie houses. 

A store which has given proper attep. 
tion to fundamental basic shoes in aj 
probability will be helped by the presen 
business and travel regulations. Thos § 
stores now having high colors and a cer. 
tain amount of high style or “romance” 
shoes taken from them, will feel its effects, 
Yet it is highly probable that these store 
will make up this loss by buying larger 
size runs and additional end sizes in sure 
selling basic styles. More sales are lost 
from lack of sufficient size runs than from 
lack of sufficient style selections. 

Some Westwood Village merchants were 
concerned over the effects of gas rationing 
on business in the village. Opinions 
were divided. However, among those who 
were on the outside looking in on us and 
the results of recent weeks’ selling, there is 

[TURN TO PAGE 29, PLEASE] 
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rationing 
Opinions 
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Henry Knox, assistant man- 

, has sold his patron a 

ir of black suede sandals. 

Now she has spotted a 

bag from the display 

which appeals to her. A 
score for the display. 


All Photos by John 
B. Reed, Hollywood 


Attractive New Interior Displays Installed in This California Shoe 
Store Have More Than Paid for Themselves in Increased Sales 


Interior of the Schwab store. 
The play shop is at the 
right. Note the accessory 
and perfume bar at the 
right foreground. The gen- 
eral effect of the store is 
comfortable and _ spacious. 











Walking School Helps Conserve 


FOOT HEALTH, 
LEATHER AND SHOES 


Brooklyn Store Makes Contribution to 
War Effort by Teaching Customers and 
Public How to Walk with Minimum Ex- 
penditure of Energy and with Maximum 
Economy in Use of Shoes and Hosiery. 
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A WALKING school, in which shoe customers arc 
taught the right technique for easy and efficient foot 
locomotion, is the clever idea of the Brooklyn, N. Y., re- 
tail shoe firm of Palter & Fitzgerald, an organization that 
for years has specialized in the proper fitting of shoes to 
meet all sorts of foot conditions. The school, which has 
been announced formally to the public only through 
a window display at the Palter & Fitzgerald store 
in Livingston Street, has nevertheless attracted a great 
deal of attention, and has been mentioned on radio news 
broadcasts besides receiving publicity in newspapers. 


i pte. 


The newspaper mention has not been confined to Brook- 
[TURN TO PAGE 27, PLEASE] 





Look at the top left picture on opposite page and decide whether 
you're the “toe-in” or “pigeon-toed” type. You can see what hap- 
pens to footwear when you toddle like that. Now glance at the 
“heel knocker,” (top right) a walking defect which scuffs the shoe 
leather and wears out trouser cuffs. Peer at the lower left photo 
and you've got a worm’s eye view of a “toe dancer,” the person 
who puts all his walking weight on the shoe sole and walks as if 
treading on eggs. This usually results in a big hole, in the center 
of the sole, wears out hose, and comes from improper balance and 
poor forward-tilting posture. Lower right picture is a close-up 
of the “out-sider” stance, the putting of the weight on the outside 
of the feet. Some folks walk on such an uneven keel that one shoe 
remains practically new while the other wears down. This type 
puts too much “body english” into his walking. The “Stutterer” 
lacks walking rhythm and very often trips himself, while the 
“Dipper” places too much weight on one foot and tires out. 


{ll you need do to learn whether you are walking the right way is 
to look at the soles of your shoes. If you step along correctly, the 
soles will wear out at the tips and the heels will wear out across 
the curved rear portion. If your heels turn in to the left or right. 
if you wear the soles on either right or left you need lessons. 


{ccording to Palter & Fitzgerald, retail shoe firm which conducts 
a walking school in Brooklyn, every person falls into some 
special group with regard to his or her walking idiosyncrasies. 
Maybe you're a Dragger, one who drags a single or both feet. 
The Dragger wéars out soles of shoes, makes holes in soles and 
sides of stocking, tires himself out needlessly and will even wear 
out rugs. At left, the model shows the perfect posture for walk- 
ing; studying the stance will help you correct your own shoe 
troubles. In picture at right, Harry Palter, one of the walking 
school founders, checks on the student’s balance on the scales. 


In left hand photo a walking school model 
carries weighted pails while walking on a per- 
fect foot-step tread in order to correct unbal- 
anced posture. Above, she walks with wand 
behind shoulders to get proper back posture. 
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Photograph by Ed- 
ward H. Rehnquist, 
courtesy of Hecker 
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SELL THE POLISH WITH 





SHOE merchants have the chance of a life time this 
year to create more good will for their store and, at 
the same time, to further the Government’s conserva- 
tion program. If you are one of the merchants who 
could not take the time to sell polishes with shoes, now 
is the time to get to work and do a really good job of 
consumer education. Your customer will remember and 
be grateful long after the war is over if you have taught 
her to buy the polishes that are really good for her shoes 
and how to use them. 

So—study the shoe polish market. Find out which 
are the best polishes for different kinds of leather and 
different colors and what are the best ways of applying 
them. Then promote your polishes in every way you can 
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think of—by attractive permanent displays, display 
signs, advertising and word of mouth. Some stores 
give away with every pair of shoes printed instructions 
on how to take care of shoes. You may like this idea or 
you may prefer to have your clerk give this information 
while he is completing the sale of the shoes. 

Women need education in care of shoes more than 
men. For many years the only kind of polish for which 
there was a big demand was white polish. With the 
vogue for mannish shoes and antiquing or bootmaker 
polish, women have become polish-congcious. Increas- 
ing numbers of women in uniform are now increasing 
the demand for polishes. 

There is more than a fashion angle now to well 


Boot and Shoe Recorder 


polished, cared-for shoes. Good care will prolong the 
life of the shoe sometimes by several years. That is 
something to consider these days. The quality of the 
shoe will have a good deal to do with its length of life. 
But don’t forget that the quality of the polish will also 
lengthen or shorten its usefulness and its good appear- 
ance. Even shoes of inferior quality can be given new 
life by the use of high-grade polishes. 

There are, of course, two sides to the care of shoes— 
home care and professional care at the local cobblers 
or the repair factory. Home care is the job of cleaning, 
preserving, polishing and dressing the leathers and the 
careful drying and preserving the shape by the use of 
correctly shaped trees. 


Cleaning Leathers 


Every kind of leather but suede may be cleaned with 
a liquid or cream that has a harmless cleaning agent 
for removing spots and stains. The dark leathers which 
will be worn this Spring do not usually need cleaning 
agents. Care should be taken not to dry white shoes in 
bright sunlight where the leather may become dis- 
colored. Suede leathers should be brushed with a stiff 
brush and then with a rubber sponge. An emery board 
may be used to remove stubborn grease spots. For 
white, nappy leathers a cleaner should be used which 
allows the strong, white pigments of the cleaner to pene- 
trate deep into the leather at the same time as it removes 
the dirt. After the leather has dried, a stiff brush will 
remove the remaining dirt and restore the velvety nap 
of the leather. Saddle soap is another excellent cleaning 
agent. Cleaners for gabardine shoes are on the market, 
specially made not to affect the cement or backings. 


Preserving Leathers 


Restoring the original oils to leather which has be- 
come dried out is the method used to preserve leathers. 
Dried out leathers crack and become old and useless 
very quickly. It is recommended that a lubricating 


THE SHOE... 


polish should be applied to shoes that have been put 
away and not worn for some time, just to ensure against 
their being dry and cracking. Any good grade cleaner, 
polish or dressing contains sufficient lubricating waxes 
or oils for average civilian use. Antiquing is one way of 
preserving leathers. Saddle soap is also a good pre- 
servative. Polishes and soap can be used on all leathers 
except suede leathers. For Army shoes, hunting, fishing 
and ski boots which have to meet rough conditions in 
all kinds of weather special preparations are needed that 
will form a water-repellent surface and keep the leather 
soft and pliable. Boots treated in this way are said to 
have lasted from ten to thirty years. Keeping shoes dry 
helps to keep them in better shape. It also has an 
important health value, especially important with rub- 
ber footwear becoming scarcer every day. 


Polishing Leathers 


This treatment is obviously unsuited to sueded 
leathers. The main object of polishing a shoe should be 
to give the leather such a glossy surface that it sheds 
moisture and dirt the way a duck’s back sheds water. 
The waxes and oils in the polish provide this protecting 
coat and the buffing hardens them to a high polish. 
Now that conservation of all good materials is so vital, 
it is fortunate that fashion had already started the 
trend to highly polished leathers for women, as well as 
men. 


Dressing Leathers 


A thorough cleaning is always the first step in caring 
for leathers. After that lubricating and polishing are 
the usual procedures. But some leathers need a dif- 
ferent treatment. If they have been badly scratched and 
scuffed, they will have to be treated with a dressing that 
matches the shoe color. In the past, it has been very 
easy to sell neutral polishes for all colors of shoes. Now, 
with the need to wear shoes longer, it is expected that 

[TURN TO PAGE 30, PLEASE] 


by ELEANOR RUTLEDGE 


This Year You Owe a Double Duty to Your Customer. First 


Duty Is to Fit Her Correctly. Second Is to Teach Her How 


to Make Those Shoes Last Longer and Look Better than 


Any Shoes She Ever Had Before. Biggest Factor in Care 


of Shoes Is the Right Polish. See That She Gets the Right 


Polish for Every Purpose by Selling It to Her Yourself. 


January 9, 1943 





The Editor's 


Outlook 


by ARTHUR D. ANDERSON 
EDITOR * BOOT and SHOE RECORDER 


Shoe Stocks Are Expendable 


THE public has the money! 

You have the shoes! 

What could be sweeter? Sez you! 

That’s what you think. After having experienced 
fourteen amazing months of shoe selling at retail, the 
like of which may never happen again, you naturally 
want to continue in the dream world of dollars and 
deliveries. But it isn’t on the calendar for 1943 because 
the war machinery is geared up to the business of war 
and the civilians are going to get less and less and less. 

What have you to do, as a merchant, right here and 
now? You must take a good straight look at stock that 
you own on the shelves and add to it the stock you are 
fairly sure of getting. Take a long roll of wrapping 


paper; spread it out on top of your desk; label it as, 


to type and numbers of pairs and then say to yourself: 
“T’ve got to live with this stock for at least four months 
and maybe six months. If I sell off all the wantable 
shoes to that rush of customers that are January and 
February shoe-minded—what will I have to offer reg- 
ular customers during the remaining months of the 
season? Is there too much incentive for my sales staff 
to sell the most desirable shoes to the first customers 
who come in—when, in all probability, some of the 
store’s tried and true customers of long standing won’t 
be coming in to purchase shoes until later in the sea- 
son?” Customers who helped pay the rent and wages 
in the past—are deserving of “their shoes” NOW. 

Remember, the public is merchandise-minded and 
that portion of the public that has big wage money is 
buying and buying and buying. It may not be hoard- 
ing, in the strict sense of the word; but it is stocking up 
on shoes of the most desirable sorts and the customer 
is not to be denied when cash is so freely passed. 


NOW is the time for orderly merchandising, even to 
the extent of holding back the proportion of the stock 
that you formerly were terribly eager to sell in Jan- 
uary, February and March. It is not impossible for the 
same thing to happen to shoe stores as is now happening 
to jewelry and hardware. They have sold stock that 
cannot be replaced and there are some retail stores, in 
some lines of business, that can almost figure to the 
week when they will be out of business for lack of 
merchandise. 
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You might say that can’t happen to you, with a full 
inventory of a wide variety of footwear; but remember 
—there are always the favorite shoes and the favorite 
lines that move so freely and which can be replaced 
only with great difficulty. You may reach the point 
where you will have to allocate how-many-pairs-per- 
type-can-be-sold-per-day and probably what hours, for 
the outlook is not encouraging for huge production and 
plus-making of the most desirable shoes in the desired 
leathers, lasts and materials. 


WE are not saying anything about the less desirable 
shoes and some of the shoes that actually need promo- 
tional salesmanship to move them off the shelves. The 
second and third best you have with you always but 
the alert public, today, wants what it wants when it 
wants it. Allocate the “actives”—liquidate the “in- 
actives” in your stock. 

Believe it or not, in 1943 your entire methods of 
retailing may be subject to change without notice. 
There is a feeling in Washington that all non-essential 
commodities can be ruthlessly cut off. The “kiss of 
death” may come to any of your resources. 

If you can sell in the same ratio as you receive, yours 
is a continuing business—holding customers through 
thick and thin and serving a useful public service. The 
only stop signal, at the moment, on your inventory in 
hand and in transit, is the stop signal that you may give 
on the selling end. 

Even if rationing comes (and there is no immediate 
fear of it, in our opinion—until after the public has 
learned the point system as it applies to foodstuffs) , 
you have the obligation of serving your regular cus- 
tomers for their regular needs. 

The easy way is to let things drift but the better way 
is to plan as you go, remembering that you are a mer- 
chant who hopes to be in business for a long time and 
that even if you double your sales in a season, it is not 
all sweet earnings—bankable as such—because there 
are costs and taxes and everything else to restrain your 
financial ambitions. 

We are indeed fortunate in shoes, in the vending of 
an article that is useful and wearable and wantable. So 
far it has been suppliable but look out, we are entering 
the period when it is going to be expendable. 
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The right lubricants, the means for pro- 
perly applying them and wiping cloths for 
keeping machines clean, are fundamental 
tools for protective maintenance. 


Methods of carrying out machine main- 
tenance may vary, but the adequate equip- 
ping of an individual concerned with 
machine care, whether he be operator or 
full time maintenance man, is as essential 
today as bullets or field rations are to a 


CLEAN MACHINES AND GOOD 
LUBRICANTS WILL RESULT IN: 


@ Reduced wear and breakage 
@ More continuous production 
@ Reduced power consumption 
®@ Smooth running machines 

@ More and better work soldier. 


OIL IS AMMUNITION — USE IT WISELY — BUT USE IT! 


ORG TAKE GOOD CARE OF WHAT YOU HAVE 


lubricants properly used 
will help prolong the life of 
shoe machinery. In these 
critical times, conservation 
is vital. Make oi! your 
Ammunition. 


January 9, 1943 














STOCK NO. _ 


COST. Graph paper can be used to make 
SELL inventory record sheets which can be 
kept in a three-ring binder. Differ- 
ent types of shoes may be put into 
sections separated by cards made of 


manila file folders. 






DESCRIPTION: 
SELLING POINTS 


KNOW “WHERE YOU’RE AT” 


How far can a small shoe merchant “systematize” his 
business without becoming a slave to figures? At what 
point does system become the master instead of the 
helpful servant? A few weeks ago a merchant wrote 
the editor from a small town in New York state. In 
his letter he said, in part: “A good salesman is gen- 
erally a poor bookkeeper or accountant and vice-versa. 
We are suckers for involved systems that show us our 
inventory, our turnover, our ‘this’ and our ‘that’ at the 
expense of hours of concentrated effort at the desk, and 
more hours of worry. We cannot afford to hire a stenog- 
rapher, bookkeeper or accountant. We must do these 
things ourselves. . . .” 

The writer does not know what systems our merchant 
friend uses, but his statement brought up a very in- 
teresting and important subject. System is essential, 
even for the smallest business, but it is possible to have 
too much of a good thing, and that this is as bad or 
even worse than having too little. Because, when a 
man installs a system that bogs down from the amount 
of work involved, it discourages him so that he goes 
back to guess-work and stays there. And few if any 
merchants have “catalogue” or “filing cabinet” memo- 
ries. 

If a man is working on the floor daily, handling his 
stock, he can know pretty much what’s on the shelves 
by glancing about. But that same man will often find 
it difficult to remember just what sizes are on hand in 
each number when he is in the market. Then he needs 
a reminder. Or, if he has a good-sized stock and 
carries the fast moving sizes up front and puts the ends 
back in the stock room. he has to spend extra time 
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Without Being a Slave to Figures, Every 

Shoe Merchant Should Have an Ade- 

quate Stock System or Perpetual Inven- 

tory to Give Him a Constant Check on 
Styles and Sizes. 


checking up, often just in the midst of a busy spell. 
One merchant find a perpetual inventory system helps 
under this condition. The plan is al! in a book or 
ordinary blue-lined graph paper with quarter-inch or 
fifth-inch squares, with sizes across the top and widths 
down the side to make a cross index. 

As shoes are bought a line is drawn diagonally 
through a square in the proper space, using a line for 
each pair purchased. When they arrive, a line is drawn 
across the original line, and when the shoes are sold, or 





This is how shoes are 
® checked in and out on 
one form of simple in- 
ventory sheet. When an 
order is given, a diago- 
nal line is made in the 


proper size square on 
®) the record sheet. When 
q 











the shoe arrives a cross 
is made in ink. When 
the shoe is out of stock, 
a circle is drawn in pen- 
cil around cross. If re- 
turned, circle is erased. 
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taken out of stock for any reason, a 
circle is drawn around the cross. A 
glance at the pages tells him just what 
sizes are in stock in every number, and 
also what is on order. He finds it easy 
to check the numbers and sizes on sales 
checks against the inventory sheets. 

There’s another idea that might be 
added to this plan. The space at the 
pottom of the letter size page (8% 
x 11) in which these graph sheets are 
available, is sufficient to make notes re- 
garding the shoe at the time it is 
bought and the good points of the shoe 
are fresh in one’s mind. 

Another merchant finds a “half in- 
ventory” practical. Perhaps it should 
be called a one-fifth inventory. Most 
of his stock is from in-stock houses. 
Every Monday he checks his stock and 
orders sizes. While he admitted that 
slow deliveries sometimes left him out 
of sizes, he knows what’s going on in 
his in-stock shoes through the weekly 
check. On other styles he thinks an in- 
and-out record is safest, even though he 
handles the shoes right along. Such a 
record precludes guessing when he buys 
away from the store. 

Still another store devoted to chil- 
dren’s shoes finds what might be called 
a “bulk size” inventory handy. Since 
styles are practically staple they can 


watch sizes without detailed regard for 
styles. With this control they were able 
to buy fast. In this store a size short- 
age calls for the explanation, “Sorry, 
but we are out of exactly the right last 
for your child’s foot, but we will have 
it by Tuesday. I’m sure you will not 
mind waiting to get the right last.” 
And mothers feel quite different about 
waiting than when the store is simply 
short on sizes. 

In his letter, our friend said: “Sell- 
ing in a small community differs greatly 
from selling in a city. Of course the 
underlying principles are the same, but 
we have to be careful not to oversell, 
not to offend in any way, because our 
prospects for customers are limited. 
The small merchant, located in the out- 
skirts of a city, also finds his customer 
prospects limited, and the need for be- 
ing very thoughtful of customers im- 
perative. Many of his customers 1e- 
main with him because they like the 
personal interest taken in them, as com- 
pared to the impersonal service in many 
larger stores. At that they must have 
SIZES, because a customer has such 
easy access to the same shoe somewhere 
else, if she finds something she particu- 
larly wants. The small city merchant 
must get turnover, the same as the mer- 





Walking School Helps Conserve Foot Health 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21) 


lyn and the New York metropolitan 
area but has also appeared in papers 
of other cities. 

Back of the Walking School idea, as 
conceived by Palter & Fitzgerald, was 
the thought that in times like these, 
when people are obliged to walk more 
and ride less, proper walking should 
be of immeasurable assistance in en- 
abling men, women and children not 
only to perform their daily tasks more 
easily and efficiently, but also with less 
fatigue and greater comfort, and with 
less wear on shoes and stockings. This 
latter consideration of economy in 
shoes and hosiery is especially impor- 
tant now, when sole leather is so 
scarce that the government regards it 
as a critical material. By teaching the 
public to make the best and most eco- 
nomical use of the shoes it buys, the 
members of this Brooklyn firm believe 
it is possible to contribute something 
worth while to the important objective 
of shoe conservation, and thus help to 
put off the day when shoe rationing 
may become necessary. 

In describing the methods of instruc- 
tion used in the school, Harry Palter, 
of the Brooklyn firm, said he and his 
partner, George Fitzgerald, have for 
years studied the important relation- 
ship between correct posture, proper 
walking and foot health. Mr. Palter 
obtained a strip of linoleum about 
twenty yards long and had painted on 
it a series of footprints, indicating the 
proper position of the feet in walking. 
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The customers, or anyone who is suffi- 
ciently interested to come into the store 
and take the lessons, is shown the cor- 
rect posture and then practices the 
right way of walking by placing his or 
her feet on the painted footprints and 
walking repeatedly the length of the 
linoleum strip. 

The average person uses the knees 
too much in walking, according to Mr. 
Palter’s belief. He maintains the cor- 
rect method is to walk from the hips, 
rather than from the knees, pointing 
the feet straight ahead, instead of toe- 
ing out, as so many people do. The 
result is a gliding gait, like that of an 
Indian, which results in easy forward 
progress, with a minimun. expenditure 
of energy by eliminating unnecessary 
motion. The Army’s method of carry- 
ing weighted pails has been found use- 
ful, not only to indicate the spread of 
the foot under extra weight but also 
to correct improper balance. Ordinary 
bath scales are used to measure and 
check the balance, showing the way in 
which the body’s weight is distributed. 


Harry E. Thompson 


KAUKAUNA, Wis.—Harry E. Thomp- 
son, retired shoe dealer, died recently 
at his home here at the age of 86. Mr. 
Thompson operated a shve store here 
for more than 40 years before his re- 
tirement in 1928.* Survivors include 
his widow, a daughter and a son. 


chant in the small town. He gives his 
free evenings to civic interests very 
often; in many cases he is open until 
ten every evening and has only Sunday 
to himself. Wherever he may be, the 
small merchant has the same need of 
system—system that is a help instead 
of a burden—system that assures a 
clean stock and good turnover—system 
that gives a quick, accurate picture of 
the size situation at any time. There’s 
one point in favor of a perpetual in- 
ventory—quick adjustment in case of 
fire. 

If you are a small merchant who has 
found a system—or shall we call it 
PLAN—that is a real help instead of a 
burden, why not tell others how it 
works? You can, through a short letter 
to Boot AND SHOE REcoRDER. Perhaps 
you have a simplified plan that gives 
you comparative figures monthly and 
yearly—an operating statement that 
“buoys you up and never lets you 
down.” We've only suggested some 
workable ideas for stock control—you 
might go further and tell how you know 
where you stand on sales and operating 
expenses without too-long hours of 
work and worry. This is no tine to be 
like the grocer we heard about who 
said his overhead hadn’t leake@ since 
he moved in! 


To Open School for 
Employees’ Children 

NEWMARKET, N. H.—Sam _ Smith, 
head of the Sam Smith Shoe Corp. 
here, will soon open a nursery school 
in the old Newmarket House for pre- 
school children of women who desire 
employment in the local plant. 

So many men have left the factory 
te enter the service, that about 50 more 
women are needed as soon as their 
services can become available. 

At the same time, Mr. Smith told a 
mass meeting of employees that their 
record of war savings was “as good as 
can be found in the state.” In five 
months, the workers purchased $21,000 
worth of bonds under the 10 per cent 
payroll deduction plan. 


F. E. Ballou Remarries 


Provence, R. I.—Frank E. Ballou, 
head of the F. E. Ballou Co., weil 
known shoe retailers, and Mrs. Martha 
Douglas Holyoke, both of this city, 
were married recently at Ft. Lauder- 
dale, Fla. Mrs. Ballou was for more 
than 40 years a stenographic reporter 
in the Rhode Island Superior Court and 
is the widow of the late Rev. Edward 
Holyoke, formerly pastor of Calvary 
Baptist Church, this city. In this 
church Mr. Ballou has held membership 
for 68 years and has served as its trea- 
surer for 31 years. Mr. Ballou’s first 
wife died six years ago. 





Timely Tips on Fitting Feet 


Practical Suggestions for the Recent 


Recruits Who Have Joined the Ranks 


of Shoe Salespeople and Whose Earnest 


Ambition Is to Become Expert Foot Fitters 


JN greeting the host of new recruits to our midst, I am 
sure that I speak the sincerity of the shoe Fraternity, 
as we say “Welcome.” The shoe industry always was 
and always will be—so much for the permanency of 
your new profession. Shoes, unlike other articles of 
wearing apparel, must be carefully fitted to give the 
wearer the utmost in comfort, service and satisfaction. 
Despite the fact that there are still some people walking 
around in misfits, which the progressive shoe stores 
have tried valiantly to eliminate, there are other legions 
who demand that every member of their family be fitted 
by an expert shoe fitter and their number continues to 
grow. 

No automatic selling device can take your place in 
fitting shoes. This is a very personalized profession 
that grows in absorbing interest with each new foot 
condition. Foot conditions change with every change 
in human employment. The change from car riding to 
long hours of standing or walking issues a clarion chal- 
lenge to the shoe fitter’s ingenuity in keeping abreast 
of the times and keeping the customer’s feet correctly 
fitted during and after the transition. 

You will soon learn to distinguish the normal from 
the abnormal in feet. What may stump you is the ques- 
tion of what to do about certain foot conditions, what 
last to use, short arches, long arches, wide feet, narrow 
feet, metatarsal conditions, in-rolling ankles and a host 
of other “what-is its” that, viewed as a whole, may be 
discouraging. If you will take them one at a time you 
can overcome them easily. It will take study, concen- 
tration and a “will to learn,” but once having mastered 
the mazes of foot fitting knowledge, you will be inval- 
uable to your employer and your future will be certified. 


MUCH technical knowledge is contained in books on 
shoes and feet but the method of applying that knowl- 
edge apparently is still in very much of a blackout so 
far as printer’s ink is concerned. Much of the actual 
application may be learned from your supervisor, but 
first, confide in your Librarian, who will furnish you 
with a list of books on shoes and the bones and liga- 
ments of the feet. We will endeavor to give you, in 
these columns, the practical knowledge of how to apply 
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your learning, as it has been gained—the hard way— 
from years of practical experience. 

Not long ago, a customer asked a new clerk for an 
oxford in the Blucher pattern. She turned him over to 
me in blank amazement, and when I had fitted him, 
leaned over my shoulder saying: “I want to see that 
Butcher Shoe.” You will meet many new terms and 
learn to distinguish between brogues, vamps, anterior. 
longitudinal, cookie, T.0., P.M., and the extensive 
vocabulary pertaining exclusively to the shoe business. 


FIRST, of course, you will want to learn how to mea- 
sure a foot so that you can fit it in the correct last 
and type for that foot. Then it will be necessary to 
study the different types of lasts in the shoes carried in 
stock. When you realize that there are as many differ- 
ent types of feet as there are personalities and facial 
expressions you will readily recognize the importance 
of making an intensive study of feet and how to fit 
them. Once you have acquired this knowledge you will 
be able to recognize at a glance any type of foot and 
the last required to fit it correctly. 

In addition to the many different types of feet, each 
foot has its own individual and peculiar differences. 
One of a pair of feet may require a wider last than the 
other because of a flattened metatarsal, unless this ab- 
normal condition is corrected. 

You will want to know how to detect these conditions 
and how to correct them. On the whole you will want 
to know how to conduct your professional conduct so 
that every person you fit will return to you and bring 
others with them. Many wage earners are now stepping 
up into better shoes and you may find many who have 
not had any foot correction or correct fitting. By giving 
professional advice and council to these, in patient un- 
derstanding that perhaps this is their first departure 
from self-fitting, you will gain their respect and good- 
will. You will need to give to them a logical, concise 
explanation why their feet should be fitted as required 
by standard measuring devices. Once you have gained 
the confidence of these newcomers to the field of pro- 
fessional fitting, they will be ardent advertisers of your 

[TURN TO PAGE 39, PLEASE] 
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The Case of the Good Suburban Store 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 18] 


a very definite tone of good business 
optimism. Most homes in our natural, 
rich trading area do not have trans- 
portation facilities to take them to 
shopping districts. They can drive to 
the village for all their needs, and they 
are doing it in ever-increasing numbers. 

The physical aspect of a store is of 
vital importance under today’s changed 
shopping habits of many consumers. 
Windows and interiors must have a 
stronger sales appeal than ever before. 
In our case that does not mean price 
appeal, but the all-important quality 
appeal in keeping with the merchandise 
stocked and quality of service proffered. 

Formerly our windows had solid 
wood backgrounds which did not allow 
a woman to look into the shop, since 
the entrance is on the side, and the 
selling space could not be seen. For 
some time we knew something was 
wrong; we gathered that women were 
afraid to enter the store, not being 
able to see the kind of a place it was. 
So the window backgrounds were taken 
out. Now a woman can look into the 
entire store through the street window. 
From the day the removal of this solid 
background was finished, business 
showed an immediate improvement. The 
costs were not large. The results were 
most satisfactory. 

Here the feeling is that we should 
never be satisfied with the looks of the 
store. There are always improvements 
that can be made which will increase 
the sales appeal or make our selling 
methods more effective, improvements 
which are allowable under present re- 
strictions and which will pay for them- 
selves. I have always felt you cannot 
take it all out without putting a rea- 
sonably important amount back. 


Three new interior displays have 
more than paid for the time and money 
expended. Schwab’s always had a good 
combined hose and bag department, 
just inside the entrance. However, 
making a special display of the better 
bags against an especially built wall 
mirror changed our opinion of the pos- 
sibilities of a good bag business. Previ- 
ously we thought we were doing a 
pretty fair bag business, but did not 
realize the number of sales we were 
missing until the unit was installed. 
Here in this grouping of the unusual 
and better bags on glass shelves against 
the mirrored background, we discovered 
the possibilities of selling fine bags in 
this section. The salesmen in most in- 
stances show the bags which were 
bought for show, and many customers 
did not realize that a complete bag line 
was carried. 

Westwood Village offers good pos- 
sibilities in play and casual footwear 
sales from both the college girls and 
the residents of this sector, every day 
in the year. A very fine line of casuals 
has been stocked since the store opened. 
It was the setting aside of one eorner 
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Shoe Store Town Center 


Westwood Village, where the George 
A. Schwab store is located, with a col- 
lege at one end (University of California 
at Los Angeles and its 7,000 students! 
and an all-year-round outdoor ice skat- 
ing arena at the other; with its wide 
array of excellent shopping facilities 
from Five and Tens to specialty shops of 
ali kinds, all within a comparatively 
short .walking distance, is an ideal self- 
contained community to which many 
hundreds of well-to-do buyers can drive 
on their limited gas rations. Los Angeles 
is the only major city in the country 
which developed mightily after the in- 
troduction of the automobile, hence its 
public transportation system is consid- 
ered inadequate to transport shoppers 
conveniently from distant areas to the 
main shopping section. And this is the 
reason for the several fine suburban 
districts around the city. 

The Schwab store is right in the cen- 
ter of the village. Stocks include several 
non-conflicting basic shoe lines, a good 
selection of fashion shoes designed for 
this particular trade. Practically two 
prices cover the stock, $8.95 and $10.95, 
with the play and casuals from $4.45 to 
$7.95. Just shoes for women are carried. 





of the shop as “The Play Shop” that 
caused us to worry, not for customers, 
but to get sufficient merchandise to 
satisfy the added business which this 
separate department created. This sec- 
tion was made into an outdoor patio, 
white stucco, ivy plants, umbrella, 
patio furniture and vivid California 
colorings. Seeing this shop from the 
street, patrons know at a glance that 
we are in the play shoe business. 
Slippers for indoor wear come in for 
a special display setting at this time 


@ of the year. This new display shows up 


from all parts of the store. And it 
does the job intended—that of impress- 
ing on the shopper the wide array of 
colors and kinds available in Schwab’s. 
The slipper business has increased, 
with slippers which previously had 
proved only fair sellers, now being 
rated as most active. This only goes 
to prove that to sell, the goods must be 
interestingly displayed. 

Several months ago adding cologne 
to the hosiery department proved a 
good stimulant to that counter, with 
the selling spurt yet to be realized, for 
the holiday season is when perfumes 
really sell. 

Sometimes I wonder during these 
times if we should plan to do more 
business, then I realize that life must 
go on, that not all of us can be soldiers, 
defense workers or in necessary gov- 
ernmental agencies. 

Checking with a number of stores 
who have fortified themselves with the 
basic types of footwear of which many 
women have bought sparingly in the 
past, but which they are now buying in 




















HEALTH SPOT SHOE SHOP 
PROFIT-SHARING PLAN 
OFFERS SECURITY AND . 

GOOD INCOME 


It is not unusual for a Health 
Spot Shoe Shop operator to say 
that he didn’t know it was pos- 
sible to earn so much money in 
a retail shoe store. 


This is particularly true with 
men who have spent most of 
their lives at the fitting stool 
and never had a chance to cash 
in on their ability. 


The Health Spot Shoe Shop 
plan, paying a regular salary 
and a liberal share of the profits, 
is making it possible for these 
men to enjoy a good income for 
the first time in their shoe-sell- 
ing careers. 


Right now there is a wonderful 
opportunity for men with a good 
background of shoe selling ex- 
perience, to step into established 
Health Spot Shoe Shops that are 
losing men to the armed ser- 
vices. 


MEN OVER 38! 


If you have retail shoe selling 
experience, and the ability to 
handle customers, send for an 
application blank today. 





Mr. Geo. C. Shaver 
MANAGER 
HEALTH SPOT SHOE SHOP 
165 E. Michigan Ave. 
Jackson, Michigan 


Mr. Shaver’s formula for suc- 
cessful operation is a real en- 
thusiasm for his work and genu- 
ine interest in customers. These 
are the two factors that are 
helping him to do such a good 
job. 


HEALTH SPOT SHOE SHOPS, INC. 


INDUSTRIAL AVENUE 
DANVILLE, ILLINOIS 

















"Soldiers" 


Knowing this, 


shoe values in terms of sole leather. 
shoes that feature 


KISTLER SOLE LEATHER 


A BALANCED TANNAGE 


it is said, 
important as food is, 
wise depend on durable sole leather. 
vital to the health, 
more and more dealers are thinking of 


but 
stamina and morale like- 
It is none the less 
stamina and morale of civilians. 


“travel on their stomachs," 
health, 


They are favoring 











volume, it develops that all have had a 
very successful operation. 

With gas rationing, high taxes, with 
the possibility of women having to re- 
main close to the home base and with 
so much forward buying of shoes dur- 
ing the past six months, business for 
the coming season will not come so 
freely. It therefore appears that every 
one of us will have to take full advan- 
tage of every possibility to keep busi- 
ness at full pitch. Good merchandise, 
good service and good environment will 
play a more important part than ever 
before. 
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Sell the Polish with 
The Shoe 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23] 


more colored dressings will be sold, 
since they are the only ones that cover 
up worn, faded or scuffed leathers. For 
gabardine shoes colored dressings are 
now on the market. For white leathers 
the cleaning and dressing can all be 
done with one agent. It is very impor- 
tant that this agent should be of the 
best quality, so that the leather will not 
dry and crack. The fact that white 


shoes must be cleaned very often makes 
it even more necessary to sell a really 
first class polish. On suede leathers the 
dressing must be allowed to dry thor- 
oughly. Then a stiff bristle brush can 
be used to pick up the nap and restore 
the soft velvety finish. 


More Hints for Your Customer 


There are many other things useful 
for your customer to know. Tell her 
how to dry her shoes, slowly, at room 
temperature. Tell her how to keep her 
shoes in shape, by avoiding getting 
them very wet, by treeing them prop- 
erly on last-shaped trees, by alternat- 
ing their wear with a second pair. Tell 
her not to wear new shoes or newly 
heeled and soled shoes for the first 
time in the wet. The wet penetrates 
the sole then and shortens the life of 
the sole by many weeks. Tell her to 
buy new polishes . . . old ones dry out 
and are not much good. Tell her to 
polish her shoes before the first wear- 
ing, especially her tan and brown 
shoes which are more porous and ad- 
mit dirt more easily than black or blue. 
Tell her never to use shoe polish on 
her handbags. There are some creams 
made for handbags and saddle soap 
can also be used. 


Training the "Teen Age 
in Shoe Care 


A real campaign is being launched 
this Winter in consumer publications 
that reach young people and their par- 
ents. Its object is to replace the saddle 
oxford philosophy ... the dirtier they 
look, the better we like them ... toa 
pride in having clean, well-polished 
shoes. The sloppy idea has been in 
vogue long eneugh. “Much too long,” 
most parents would say. Hope lies 
ahead for these sufferers, according to 
some experts, in the fact that the two- 
tone saddle shoe is out for the dura- 
tion. Add to this the fact that both 


he boys and girls like to follow, to a con- 


siderable extent, the fashions of their 
elders and their elders, in and out of 
the Army, are giving more attention to 
the care of their shoes. The patriotic 
angle can be used very effectively with 
many youngsters. Groups like the Boy 
and Girl Scouts and all the youngsters 
serving in Civilian Defense Work can 
be reached by this appeal. They will 
appreciate that making the best and 
the most of what they have is another 
way of helping Uncle Sam to win the 
war. For the moccasins they are so 
fond of recommend the man’s type of 
polish in the color of their shoes. Pol- 
ish that will do the right job for these 
shoes must be a high grade polish 
with the necessary waxes and oils to 
preserve the leather from the rough 
wear these youngsters will give it. 

One last point. Don’t be afraid of 
shortages. Where ingredients are diffi- 
cult to get, there will be replacements. 
We have always found a way to make 
what we need; we shall continue to 
do so. 
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January Shoe Sales in Spite of Shortage 





Some Stores Offer Price Concessions, Mainly to Conform to 
Custom, But Most Markdown Percentages Are 





New YorkK—Despite the fact that 
many wanted styles and types of shoes 
are expected to be at a premium during 
the next few months, quite a number 
of January shoe sales are being adver- 
tised in New York stores, which are 
thus living up to the tradition of the 
trade and observing the customer that 
makes January a sale month. This 
year’s shoe sales can hardly be de- 
scribed as clearances, as few stores 
have excess stocks to clear. 

One suspects that markdowns in 
most instances are slight, and some of 
the stores are featuring in their win- 
dows and advertising what they term 
“specials” rather than sales. In other 
words, they are offering the customer 
something a little out of the ordinary 
without resorting to the price reduc- 
tions that are so obviously out of the 
picture in these days of price ceilings 
and inflationary market tendencies. The 
desirability of retaining customer good 
will despite the difficulties of wartime 
merchandising has doubtless motivated 
many of these so-called January shoe 
sales, although here and there of course 
are odds and ends or broken lines and 
size ranges on which the store can well 
afford to take a markdown. 





For the last month of the old year, 
New York shoe merchants report big- 
ger business than they have ever 
known. In December all types of shoes 
sold well. Slippers did an unprece- 
dented business, especially warm types. 
Many stores didn’t sell more simply be- 
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Decidedly Less This Year 





cause they didn’t have the merchandise 
and couldn’t re-order. There was some 
complaint at the absence of warm types 
on 8/8 or 12/8 heels. The lined booties, 
slippers and scuffs were nearly always 
on flat spring heels. One slipper de- 
partment in a large department store 
noted a trend to better grade merchan- 
dise. Warm slippers for after-ski wear 
sold well. Children’s slippers, especial- 
ly warm ones, also did a very big busi- 
ness. Women and young girls both 
bought warm bed socks. 

Children’s shoes as gifts were again 
popular; some stores reporting a big- 
ger business than usual in these. While 
men’s and women’s shoes were not 
given as Christmas presents to any ex- 
tent, women were “giving themselves” 
shoes this Christmas season, according 
to one merchant who put down some 
of this to scare buying. One store re- 
ported softie types, just in, as selling 
very well; also, plain suede pumps and 
d'Orsay pumps. Another large depart- 
ment store reported a demand for 
suedes, with some gabardines selling. 

Reports on evening slipper business 
varied. Some stores did well; others 
felt a falling off this season. One store 
attributed their good evening shoe busi- 
ness to the number of war brides want- 
ing white satin slippers and to the wo- 
men going South to join their hus- 
bands. A high style popular shoe store, 
usually doing a big business in evening 
slippers, reported a definite falling off 
of interest in these types on the part 
of its customers. 
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Wentworth Brown Appointed 
Manager of Production 


New YorkK — H. P. Carruth, vice- 
president in charge of operations, an- 
nounces the appointment of Wentworth 





















WENTWORTH BROWN 


Brown as manager of production of 
Brown Company, Berlin, N. H. He re- 
places John D. McCrystle who has re- 
signed from the company. Mr. Brown, 
who has been manager of production 
for Brown Corporation, was recently 
elected vice-president of this wholly 
owned Canadian subsidiary, and will 
continue to hold these positions in addi- 
tion to his new duties. 
Mr. Brown is the son of O. B. Brown, 
a director of Brown Company, and is a 
grandson of W. W. Brown who founded 
this pulp and paper producing com- 
pany in 1852. After graduating from 
Andover Academy and Williams Col- 
lege, Mr. Brown joined the Brown Com- 
pany in 1929 where he was employed 
in the Burgess Mill and the Research 
Department. In 1931 he went to La 
[TURN TO PAGE 40, PLEASE] 
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Class Completes Course in Shoe Retailing 





Second Group in Cleveland Finishes 10-Week Study Given 


by Retail Training Institute. 


Shoes, Leathers, Foot 


Anatomy Studied in Relation to Shoe Retailing 


CLEVELAND, OHI0—The second group 
to take the ten-week course in “Shoe 
Retailing,” as offered by the Retail 
Training Institute of Cleveland, com- 
pleted their studies recently. The Fall 
semester program was essentially the 
same as that given for the first time 
in Cleveland last Winter and early 
Spring. The second class met at the 
Mid-Day Club each Thursday evening. 
A total of nine guest speakers was 
heard during the 10-week period. 

The program was designed to cover 
all general phases of shoe retailing, in- 
cluding a study of the foot, of fitting 
practices, of shoes and shoe materials, 
of selling technique, and of other re- 
lated subjects. The schedule of subjects, 
speakers, and special offerings was as 
follows: 

October 8—Course preview. Study of 
foot anatomy under the direction of 
Dr. Jay A. Reed, Cleveland chiropodist. 

October 15—Study of fitting and fit- 
ting devices. Showing of the Brannock 
film, “The Key to Repeat Sales.” Fit- 
ting clinic with Dr. Jay A. Reed in 
charge. 

October 22—Fundamentals of shoe 
construction. Guest speaker—C. S. 
Bailey of Cleveland, for 20 years in 
the shoe manufacturing field. 

October 29—Leathers. Guest speak- 
ers—Messrs. Grainger and Rawson of 
the Ohio Leather Company, Girard, 
Ohio. Special showing of the Ohio 
Leather Company’s two-reel film, “The 
Story of Leather,” followed by a dis- 
play demonstration and an outline of 
the new leather requirements. 

November 5—Classroom discussion 
of shoe types, styles, and materials. 

November 12—The general fashion 
picture. Guest speaker—Edna Lo 
Maynard, stylist, the Lindner Co., 
Cleveland. Style trends in women’s 
shoes. Guest speaker—M. A. Mittel- 
man, head of M. A. Mittelman Inc. and 
former president of the National Shoe 
Retailers’ Association. Discussion of 
new rulings and operating conditions. 

November 19—Classroom discussion 
of the selling process. 

December 3—Style trends in chil- 
dren’s shoes. Guest speaker—Alton D. 
Barnett, buyer of women’s and chil- 
dren’s shoes, the Wm. Taylor Son & 
Co., Cleveland. Style trends in men’s 
shoes. Guest speaker—Donald E. Ream, 
men’s shoe buyer, the Wm. Taylor Son 
& Co., Cleveland. 

December 10—Classroom discussion 
of advertising, display, and salesman- 
ship. 

December 17—Round table discussion 
headed by guest speakers—Dr. Jay A. 
Reed, chiropodist, and Floyd A. Page, 
shoe buyer, The May Company, Cleve- 
land. All phases of shoe retailing. 
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FOR BETTER SHOE SELLING 


These are times in which the personnel 
turnover in shoe stores is unusually high, 
due to wartime conditions. 


Proper education of the new salespeo- 
ple, so that they may serve the public 
intelligently and efficiently, is a problem 
which is receiving the thoughtful atten- 
tion of the best minds in the trade. 


BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER is en- 
deavoring to make its contribution by 
publishing articles of educational value 
about shoe fitting, shoe selling, shoe 
styles, leather and the other shoe moteri- 
als that play a part in good shoemaking. 


So we suggest that shoe merchants, 
managers and buyers who comprise the 
great majority of BOOT AND SHOE 
RECORDER subscribers pass their copies 
along to these new salespeople, with the 
recommendation that they read each is- 
sue carefully. Better still, check the ar- 
ticles and features that you believe will 
be of special interest and value to the 
salespeople in your store, then make 
these articles subjects for discussion at 
your sales meetings. 





Instructor for the Shoe Retailing 
course was Wilson B. Fiske, for the 
past 15 years editorial representative 
of Boot AND SHOE RECORDER. The Re- 
tail Training Institute, which offered 
the course, is sponsored jointly by the 
Retail Merchants Board and the Cleve- 
land Board of Education. The school 
is under the direct supervision of R. J. 
Spaulding, Supervisor of Distributive 
Education, Cleveland Public Schools. 


Lasts Bought for WAAC Shoes 


Boston, Mass.—The Stewart & Pot- 
ter Co., of Brooklyn, and the Belcher 
Last Co., of Stoughton, Mass., share 
equally in a contract awarded by the 
Army to make 15,000 pairs of lasts 
over which low service shoes for the 
WAACs are to be made. The Interna- 
tional Shoe Company has been awarded 
a contract to make 50 pairs of para- 
chute jumpers’ boots, generally believed 
to be of an experimental type. The 
Army has also placed an order for 108,- 
000 pairs of outersoles. 


Los Angeles Association 
Elects Officers 


Los ANGELES, CAL. — At a recent 
meeting of the Shoe Travelers’ Asso- 
ciation of Los Angeles, held at the 
Hotel Lankershim, the following of- 
ficers were elected for the coming year: 
Harry Berkowitz, president; Harry J. 
Evans, vice-president; Ned Dreyfus, 
secretary-treasurer. 


Plans Progress for 
Ambulance Night 


New York—Shoe Club of New York 
will hold its Ambulance Night, Wednes- 
day, January 13, at the Hotel McAlpin, 
here, at which time it will present to 
the armed forces a completely equipped 
ambulance purchased with funds do- 
nated by members of the shoe industry. 
Speakers will be: the Hon. James J. 
Lyons, borough president of the Bronx; 
Hon. Judge Jonah Goldstein; Major 
Carl A. Anderson and Lt. Phelps 
representing the Army; Bishop O’Hara 
representing the church; and Rabbi 
Mitchell Salem Fisher. 

A dinner will be an important part 
of the program. The ambulance will 
be on display at the McAlpin Hotel that 
evening. 

The campaign has met with excellent 
response. All contributors to the fund 
received an extremely attractive Cita- 
tion of Merit for Wartime Service. 
Reservations to the Ambulance Night 
may be obtained by communicating with 
the Shoe Club, Inc., Hotel McAlpin, 
New York. 


Boyd Heads WPB Men’s 
Shoe Unit 

NASHVILLE, TENN.—Henry W. Boyd, 
vice-president and treasurer of the Gen- 
eral Shoe Corporation, of Nashville, 
has been designated for appointment 
as chief of the Men’s shoe unit of the 
War Production Board shoe section. ac- 
cording to announcement by the WPB. 

Although Mr. Boyd already is in 
Washington, he has not officially taken 
charge of the office, the WPB said, 
pending final approval of his appoint- 
ment. 


Price Ceilings on Wood 


Bottom Shoes 


New YorkK—The National Boot and 
Shoe Manufacturers Association is in 
receipt of the following letter from 
Edgar E. Rand, Acting Head, Shoes 
and Other Leather Products Section 
of the Textile, Leather and Apparel 
Price Division, Office of Price Admin- 
istration, Washington, D. C.: 

“It is apparent that some shoe manu- 
facturers have sold wood bottom dress 
shoes without having the prices author- 
ized or approved by the Office of Price 
Administration. As such shoes were 
a development since the March period 
which determined maximum prices un- 
der the General Maximum Price Regu- 
lation, and may not be considered simi- 
lar to shoes made with a different type 
of bottoming, it is obvious that manu- 
facturers should apply for an author- 
ization to determine maximum prices 
for them under Section 3 (b) of the 
General Maximum Price Regulation. 

“We are directing your attention to 
this situation so that you may, at your 
discretion, inform your members of 
their obligation with respect to the pric- 
ing of wood soled shoes.” 
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Honored on 50th Anniversary 


ToRONTO, ONT.—G. Herbert Ansley, 
president of the Perth Shoe Co., Ltd., 
was recently honored at a testimonial 
dinner in commemoration of his fiftieth 
anniversary in the shoe business. Laur- 
ence Savage, vice-president of the Shoe 
Manufacturers’ Association was chair- 
man. 

A silver tray, inscribed with the sig- 
natures of 189 members of the industry 
who are among the friends and ac- 
qguaintances of Mr. Ansley, was pre- 
sented to him by John Sheehy, presi- 
dent of the Shoe Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. In addition, E. M. Sabiston 
read a letter announcing the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Ansley as an honorary 
director of the Dominion Commercial 
Travellers’ Association. 


Manages Innes Department 


Los ANGELES, CALIF.—Lee Martin is 
now buyer and manager of the Innes 
Shoe Store basement department. Pre- 
viously he was buyer and manager for 
the Paragon Shoe department in The 
May Co. 





When you have read this copy of the 
RECORDER, pass it along to the mem- 
bers of your sales staff and urge them 
te read it too. New salespeople in shoe 
stores will find the RECORDER a valuable 
source of information that will aid them 
la their work of fitting and selling shoes. 
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Named Regional Sales 
Manager 


PASADENA, CAL.—W. H. Joyce, Jr., 
president of Joyce, Inc., announced re- 


L. B. EASTMAN 


cently the appointment of L. B. East- 
man as regional sales manager of the 
firm. Mr. Eastman will work directly 
under Mr. Joyce, acting as his assis- 
tant in all matters relating to sales and 
the company’s Ration-all program. 
Mr. Eastman, formerly with Neiman- 
Marcus, first came to Joyce, Inc., in 
December of 1939. After two years, he 
went back to retailing for a short peri- 
od, as merchandise manager of L. R. 


Samuels, Ogden, Utah, returning to the 
California firm in July, 1942. 


Increase Goat and Kidskins 
For Civilian Shoes 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—An amendment 
to conservation order M-114 was issued 
last week by WPB, freeing goatskin 
and kidskin for civilian shoes and pro- 
hibiting the use of these leathers for 
handbags. The amendment specifies 
that goatskins and kidskins may be used 
only for military orders already on 
hand, for civilian footwear, health arti- 
cles such as orthopedic products, and 
garments and gloves under certain con- 
ditions. 

In effect the amendment cancels the 
provision in the order as it was amend- 
ed last Summer which stipulated that 
any goatskin which could be processed 
into more than 6% square feet of 
leather had to be set aside for military 
use. An increase in the total amount 
of raw goatskins, raw kidskins and raw 
cabretta skins which may be put into 
process during the base period (Novem- 
ber, December and January) to 220 per 
cent of the monthly average during 
1941 from the former figure of 210 per 
cent is provided for by the amendment. 
There is no restriction on the use of 
cabretta skins and India tanned goat- 
skins. 
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This modern, luxurious hotel has 
added the ONE thing that could 
make your stay more enjoyable. . . 
A RADIO IN EVERY ROOM. 
It has always had a stiperb loca- 
tion. Its service—just what you 
would expect in a ‘“‘Great Hotel.” 
Its rates have always been reason- 
able. Truly The McAlpin now 
“thas everything.” 


1 Block From Penn Station 
B. & O. Motor Coaches stop at our door 
Rooms with private bath and radio 
Single from *3,30 
Double from *4,95 
BROADWAY AT 34th ST., 
Under KNOTT Management 
JOHN J. WOELFLE, Manager 

















Army Contracts Awarded 


Boston, Mass.—The Boston Quarter- 
master Depot recently announced the 
award of contracts to make a wide 
range of leather and rubber products 


for use of the Army. Included were 
380,000 pairs of wood-cored rubber 
heels, 380,000 pairs of fiber heel bases, 
8,770 pairs of shell mittens for nurses; 
80,000 pairs for men, 380,000 pairs of 
black composition rubber taps, and 
275,000 square feet of upper leather. 


William M. Jette 


PAWTUCKET, R. I.—William M. Jette, 
78, president and treasurer of William 
Jette & Son, shoe lace manufacturer, 
died recently at Homeopathic Hospital, 
Providence, after a brief illness. 

Mr. Jette started the business 27 
years ago in Providence, where it was 
maintained until three years ago, when 
it was removed to Church St., this city, 
where larger quarters were available. 

One of Mr. Jette’s hobbies was a 
stable of fine trotting horses, which he 
maintained some years back. His 
horses were well known entries in the 
horse racing world of those years, and 
he always maintained a keen interest 
in horse racing. 

He is survived by two daughters, 
seven grandchildren, a sister and two 
brothers. 
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Represent Brown Shoe Co. 
In Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, PAa.— Two new rep- 
resentatives have been appointed by 


WILLIAM H. SHEPLER 


Brown Shoe Company for their Phila- 
delphia office. They are William H. 


R. A. HALPERN 


Shepler and R. A. Halpern who are 
taking over the territory formerly cov- 
ered by Frank and Tony Mirra. The 
Mirra brothers have entered the armed 


service of the United States and are 
in the Army at the present time. 

Mr. Sheplar will cover the Philadel- 
phia and South New Jersey territory, 
while Mr. Halpern will represent the 
firm in Eastern Pennsylvania. The 
Philadelphia office of the company is 
at 421 Market Street. 


To Attend Command and 
General Staff School 


WORCESTER, Mass.—Chester D. Hey- 
wood, president of the Heywood Boot 
& Shoe Co., has been invited to attend 
the Command and General Staff School, 
Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, for a 
month’s course, according to an an- 
nouncement made by E. A. Fargo, Jr., 
vice-president and sales manager. For 
several years Mr. Heywood has been 
civilian aid to the Secretary of War 
for the First Service Command. 

He served with distinction in World 
War I. He received his commission as 
second lieutenant in the infantry at 
Plattsburgh in 1916. When the United 
States went into war he was ordered 
into active service reporting to First 
Officers Training Camp, Fort Ogle- 
thorpe, Ga., to help train new officers. 

Later he was promoted to captain 
in the infantry, and after a course in 
trench warfare at Harvard he was as- 
signed to the 37lst Infantry of the 
98rd division. This regiment was a 
combat unit that saw duty in France 
in several sectors. With it he partici- 
pated in the drive of the French army 
in conjunction with the American First 
Army. At the close of the War the 
regiment was decorated by the French 
government with the Croix de Guerre, 
Captain Heywood received the Croix 
de Guerre with palm. 

Mr. Heywood expects to return to 
Worcester after his course at the Com- 
mand and General Staff School. 





Insist upon your salespeople reading 
The Recorder each week. 
The better posted they are the better 
shoe selling and fitting job they'll do 
for you. 
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A. C. Lawrence Earnings 
$1,299,826 

Peapopy, Mass.— A. C. Lawrence 
Leather Company has released its an- 
nual statement as of the close of busi- 
ness Oct. 31, 1942. Net earnings, after 
deduction for costs and expenses includ- 
ing interest, inventory adjustments and 
reserves for taxes, were $1,299,826. Sales 
amounted to approximately $39,000,000, 
with the bulk of production, as ex- 
plained in the note of Harold N. Good- 
speed, president of the company, to the 
stockholders, consisting of military 
leathers. Over 90 per cent of produc- 
tion was on military requirements, Mr. 
Goodspeed explained. 

“During the past year,” he continued, 
“ceiling prices, which have been in 
effect in the leather industry on both 
finished leathers and raw materials, 
have remained practically unchanged. 
This is the first twelve-month period 
in our history in which there has been 
no fluctuation in either raw or finished 
markets. 

“With continued curtailment in im- 
ports due to reduction in available ship- 
ping space, we have become more de- 
pendent on domestic raw supplies. At 
the same time, demand for finished 
leathers throughout the year has ex- 
ceeded the supply. In order that each 
tanner might receive his fair share of 
an insufficient supply of raw stock, the 
War Production Board began the allo- 
cation of both hides and calfskins last 
July and has continued it monthly. ... 

“Our plants have been kept in good 
condition in spite of the fact that some 
of them have been operating ‘around 
the clock. Working conditions have 
also been improved. We extend our 
thanks to our employes, whose coopera- 
tion and enthusiasm have contributed 
substantially to the results accom- 
plished.” 


Synthetic Rubber Adapted 
To Soles and Heels 


AKRON, OHIO — Some time in the 
future many Americans will be walking 
on rubber from the synthetic rubber 
plants being rushed to completion at 
present for war purposes, officials of 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
disclosed recently. P. W. Litchfield, 
chairman of Goodyear’s board of direc- 
tors, announced that research engineers 
of his company—long a major producer 
of rubber heels and soles—had adapted 
Chemigum, Goodyear’s synthetic rub- 
ber, to such products. 

Before war-inspired restrictions went 
into effect, a large percentage of Good- 
year’s rubber heels and soles were 
made with natural rubber. At present, 
rubber heels and soles for military and 
civilian shoes are being produced with 
reclaimed rubber. 

Prior to the war, heels and soles had 
been produced also with the Buna N 
type for special purposes where resis- 
tance to oil, grease and acid was neces- 
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sary. Mr. Litchfield said adaptation of 
Chemigum to heels and soles for gen- 
eral purposes was in preparation for 
a probable time in the future when sup- 
plies of the material now being used 
are no longer available for this pur- 
pose. Extensive tests have shown, ac- 
cording to Mr. Litchfield, that these 
heels and soles are more resistant to 
wear than the materials -being used at 
present. In addition, he pointed out, syn- 
thetic rubber heels and soles can be 
turned out on the same equipment 
which is producing them with other 
materials today. 


Limits Anniversary Sale 
To Two Days 


Kokomo, IND.—Because of the cur- 
tailment of future orders, the R & S 
Boot Shop is limiting its Anniversary 
Sale this year*to two days. It is the 
firm’s third anniversary event. How- 
ever, 3,047 pairs of shoes were offered 
in this year’s promotion. 





Explain War’s Effect 
On Shoe Business 
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San Antonio, Tex.—The Guarantee Shoe 
Company, here, recently ran the above 
ad in the San Antonio papers, explaining 
to their customers over the signature of 
J. M. Watson, president of the firm, what 
might be expected to happen in shoes 
under war conditions and the company's 
policy with regard to these events. Copy 
read, in part: “We feel that you should 
know about the inevitable changes of 
the future relative to shoes. You won't 
have as many styles and colors from 
which to choose; but leading merchants 
should have all sizes and widths of cer- 
tain styles, so you can still be correctly 
fitted. ... It has been the policy of this 
store, and of its founder, since its be- 
ginning in 1901—to tell the truth, to sell 
only good merchandise of reasonable 
prices and to fit feet correctly; to that 
end we have sizes and widths not stocked 
by any other store ... and it shall con- 
tinue to be our policy.” 
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Men's Shoes 
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Efficient Stnck Service . . 
Inquire regarding 
DOUGLAS FRANCHISE 
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Children's Shoes 
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The C. A. Haines 
Shoes for Children 
IN STOCK 


ically designed; all 
leather. Write for Cata- 


log. 
SUPERIOR SHOE CO., Mfrs. 
508 S. Peoria St. 


American Shee Co. 





251 W. Jefferson St., 
Detroit 
Jayson Shoe Co... . 
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Ski Boots 
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For Men and Women 


Designed by 
Swiss Ski Experts 
$2.85 Up 


10 STYLES IN STOCK 
IMMEDIATE 


$s 
ahs DELIVERY 
SEND FOR CATALOG 


ARNOFF SHOE CO.,INC., 101 Duane St.,N.Y.C 








Contribute to War Relief Fund 


MANCHESTER, N. H.—The B. & C. 
Shoe Co. has contributed $25 and John’s 
Shoe Store $10 to aid Manchester’s 
Greek War Relief Fund. 
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STEEL TOE 
SAFETY SHOES 
and 


POPULAR PRICED 
WORK SHOES 
Carried in Stock 

GOODWILL SHOE 

COMPANY 


Holliston, Massachusetts - Union Made 
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Carton Labels 
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Write fon ow 
WARDROBE 
of Carton Labels 


TOLMAN: DAVIDSON 


—ADVERTISING PRESS 
BROCKTON, MASS. 
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Bowling Shoes 
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$ 90 AscO | 
™ BOWLING SHOES 
and OXFORDS 
up 


20 STYLES IN STOCK | 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
All 7. combination soles | 
Righ foot rubber sole 
Left foot leather sole | 
SEND FOR 
CATALOG 


ARNOFF SHOE CO.,INC., 101 Duane S#..N.Y.C 


FRIEND MERCHANT 


If you have been fortunate enough to 
keep your sales staff intact you can 
make them still more valuable to you 
and to your customers by urging them 
to read the Recorder every week. 

If, as a result of war conditions, you 
have new or inexperienced salespeople 
insist on their reading the Recorder. 

Each issue contains educational mate- 
rial of inestimable value. 





Increases 32 Per Cent 
In Sales Volume 


BLOOMINGTON, IND.—The retail sales 
volume of independent shoe stores in 
Indiana increased 32 per cent during 


Frederick C. Hood 


Boston, Mass.—Frederick C. Hood, 
77, founder of thé Hood Rubber Com- 
pany, and president and director of the 
firm until his retirement in 1929, died 
recently at his home, 6 Arlington 
Street, Back Bay. Funeral services 
were private. 

Mr. Hood was born in Chelsea, the 
son of George H. and Frances Henri- 
etta (Janvrin) Hood. He graduated 
from Harvard College in 1886. Im- 
mediately after graduation he was em- 
ployed by the Boston Rubber Company, 
and rose to superintendent and assis- 
tant treasurer of that firm. In 1896 he 
founded the Hood Rubber Company, 
was general manager and treasurer 
from 1896-1923, and president from 
1923-29. He retired following a merger 
of the firm with the B. F. Goodrich 
Company. 

He was president of the Rubber As- 
sociation of America, 1911-13; presi- 
dent of Associated Industries of Massa- 
chusetts, 1917-18; was associated with 
ex-President Taft on the National War 
Labor Board in 1918, and was trea- 
surer of the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board 1917-18. 

Mr. Hood was a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Country Club, 
Brookline, for more than 20 years; was 
a member of the Kittansett Club in 
Marion, whose golf course he was in- 
strumental in designing, and was alsc 
a member of the Sons of the American 
Révolution. He was chairman of Har- 
vard’s class of 1886 for more than 20 
years. 


He leaves his widow, one son Donald 
T., of Brookline, and three grandchil- 
dren. 


Best Christmas Trade 
Since Depression 


MILWAUKFE, WIis.—Local merchants 
experienced their best Christmas sea- 
son since before the depression with 
dollar volume of holiday retail business 
in 1942 17.1 per cent ahead of that for 
1941, according to Daniei J. McNally, 
manager of the retail division of the 
Milwaukee Association of Commerce. 

Christmas business, which included 
buying from Nov. 22 through Dec. 24, 
totaled $67,918,000, as compared with 
$58,000,000 in 1941 and $50,000,000 in 
1940, McNally said. 

The sale of shoes and slippers was 
reported as being particularly good 
with some stores reporting that cus- 
tomers generally sought quality mer- 
chandise, apparently believing that 
things they were buying would have to 
last for the duration of the war. 


Heads Quarter-Century Club 


LYNCHBURG, VA.—David Overstreet 
has been elected president of the Crad- 
dock-Terry Shoe Corporation’s Quarter- 
Century Club, made up of workers who 
have spent 25 years or more in the 
company’s employ. Other cfficers elected 
are J. Y. Yates, vice-president, and 
W. George Lindsay, secretary and trea- 
surer. 





Baby Shoe Is Lucky Token 


to U. S. Sub 


First Class Quartermaster Richard Breckenridge of Tacoma, Wash., left, and First 
Class Torpedoman Nick W. Wienholz of San Francisco, stand by a white baby shoe 
that swings from a clock in the torpedo room of a submarine which returned to its 
U. S. Navy base recently. The sub encountered a Jap ship and when a torpedo was 
released, the baby shoe was bounced from its place by the explosion. The torpedo, 
however, sunk the enemy vessel. Since then the shoe has been present af further 
successes and was kept by the clock for luck. The mate to the shoe has been losf, 
and the crew is hunting it in hopes of double luck and double trouble for fhe Japs. 


the first eleven months of 1942 over the 
volume for a similar period in 1941, 
according to Indiana Business Review, 
published by Indiana University. Dur- 
ing the month of November, 1942, their 
sales volume increased 30 per cent over 
the volume of November, 1941. 
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OWI Issues Pamphlet 
On Inflation 


WASHINGTON—The disastrous effects 
which inflation would have on the con- 
duct of the war, and the steps by which 
the people themselves can forestall run- 
away prices, are described in a pam- 
phlet, “Inflation,” issued by the Office 
of War Information. 

A wartime dilemma, the pamphlet 
points out, arises from the fact that 
spending power in the hands of the 
people is greater than the supply of 
things to be bought. With an estimated 
national income of $115,000,000,000 in 
1942, there were only $82,000,000,000 
in goods available to civilians. Prices 
rise when demand outruns supply, 
whether the rule is applied to national 
markets or to seats in the hands of 
ticket scalpers at the world series. 

Moreover, the pressures which make 
for price rises are likely to be still 
greater in 1943. The Government is 
now spending at the rate of $6,000,000,- 
000 a month for war, and employment 
is still on the rise. But the supply of 
civilian goods upon which this money 
micht be spent will! be still lower dur- 
ing the new year than it was last. 

The classic example of disastrous in- 
flation is Germany in the 1920’s when 
people had to carry their money around 
in baskets. While the fantastic prices 
of those times in Germany—$50,000,- 
000,000 in inflated paper for a cup of 
coffee—are cited as possible only in a 
“morally and politically exhausted” 
country, the warning is given that “it 
is quite possible that the cost of living 
might double or qyven quadruple if we 
muff the ball on inflation. After all, 
the cost of living doubled in the last 
war, and the potentials of inflation this 
time are enormously greater.” 

The prevention of a risine spiral in 
the cost of livine lies in the hands of 
the people. “Government,” the OWI 
states, “can only take the hard, un- 
popular steps that are needed if there 
is widespread popular support... Even 
when these are taken they can be stit- 
cessful only if there is patriotic cooper- 
ation.” 

Each of the steps listed is designed 
to siphon off some of the national in- 
come. with the double aim that it shall 
not be used to bid up prices on the 
dwindling supply of goods and that, af- 
firmatively, it will be used to support 
the conduct of the war. Thus taxes 
both drain away excess spending power 
and also buy guns. Other means of 
accomplishing these purposes are: 
“keeping vrofits at a low, reasonable 
level; fixing ceilings on prices and 
rents; putting limits on wage increases; 
preventing farm prices from rising, 
limiting consumer credit, pursuing an 
energetic program of war savings and 
debt repayment, and rationing all es- 
sential goods that become scarce.” 

The country is put on warning that 
the steps will be hard, including “taxes 
that dig into the income of the people 
right down to the border line of bare 
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Shoes for Superman 


Syracuse, N. Y.—Alfred Cicci, who oper- 
ates a shoe repair shop here, built these 
gigantic shoes some time ago, and the 
incident was reported in a Voice of the 
Trade item in BOOT AND SHOE RE- 
CORDER. Shortly after, Alfred had his 
picture taken with the shoes, and here 
it is! They are four feet long, 18 inches 
wide and weigh about 25 pounds each. 
The laces are 72 inches long. Cost, $50 
each. Their maker, who toiled three 
months to whittle the lasts and used his 
spare time for two weeks to build the 
shoes, assures us that they were made 
before the scarcity of sole leather! 





subsistence.” It may be that in any 
circumstances, living co#ts will rise a 
little more. “But the difference be- 
tween a moderate price rise and an un- 
controlled inflation is the difference be- 
tween a mild stimulant and a gallon of 
alcohol.” 

The pamphlet finds sound grounds 
for belief that we may avoid inflation, 
and rests its case on “the intellieence, 
self-control, and patriotism of all the 
people.” 


Report Excellent Holiday 
Business 


SAN Jose, CALIF.—Shoe retail stores 
in San Jose enjoyed a brisk holiday 
trade, with many of the dealers report- 
ing the greatest volume of holiday sales 
in more than 10 years. There was a 
greater demand for quality footwear 
this year, and customers in general 
willingly paid higher prices than in for- 
mer seasons, according to many shoe 
cealers. This is attributed largely to 
the high incomes of the workers en- 
gaved in war industries. 

All types of footwear from wor 
shoes to shoes for dress occasions were 
in tremendous demand, it is stated. 

Slippers in a wide variety of styles 
and colorings proved immensely popu- 
lar for Christmas gifts, and many of 
the leading shoe stores as well as shoe 
departments in some of the large estab- 
lishments devoted special advertising 
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ARNOFF SHOE CO.,INC., 101 Duane St.,N.¥.C 


and display to gift slippers which com- 
manded a tremendous response. 


Feature Polished Calfskin 


SAN JosE, CALF.—Herold’s, shoe re- 
tailers, are devoting considerable pub- 
licity and display to women’s shoes of 
polished calfskin. These are featured 
in colors of rosewood tan, bluejacket 
blue and anthracite black, and are sell- 
ing well, it is reported. 


Shoes Displayed 


In Maternity Shop 


St. PauL, MINN.—The Golden Rule 
Department Store, which recently 
opened a special shop devoted to ma- 
ternity garments, has found it pro- 
ductive of sales of proper shoes to 
mothers-to-be to display them in this 
section of the store. Sales are made 
only in the shoe department, but when 
a prospective mother is being outfitted 
with the correct clothes for her com- 
fort, it is a simple matter for the sales- 
person to call attention to the proper 
shoes. This close cooperation given the 
shoe deartment has materially aided 
sales of low-heeled, comfort shoes. 
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SALESMEN WANTED 


POSITION WANTED 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 





































SALESMEN WANTED—to represent large 
manufacturer of Grown Girls’ and Misees’ 
Sport Oxfords and Sandals to retail at $2.00 
to $2.50, Men’s Rubbers and Boots. Men with 
retail store following preferred. Can be car- 
ried as side line. Every number carried in 
stock, Straight commission. Territories open: 
New England States, New York, Delaware, 
Maryland, Eastern Pennsylvania, Keatucky, 
Indiana, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Texas, Okla- 
homa, Kansas, Dakotas, Idaho, Arizona, Ne- 
vada, West Virginia, South Carolina, Washing- 
ton, Oregon, California, Illinois. Address #713, 
care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 100 East 42nd 
Street, New York, N. Y. 





SIDE LINE WANTED 


WELL ESTABLISHED SALESMAN, De- 

partment Store trade following through 
North and Southeastern States, carrying $6.95 
retail Ladies’ Casual Shoe line, is interested in 
non-conflicting better grade line, preferably low 
heel welt sport or mocassin type. Address 
#714, care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 100 East 
i@ 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Shoe Factories Aid 
USO Campaign 


NEWMARKET, N. H.—This_ town’s 
shoe factories, which are the industrial 
backbone of Newmarket, came to the 
rescue when the local USO fund cam- 
paign bogged down. 

The Sam Smith Shoe Corp. employees 
voted to forego their annual Christmas 
party and together with the manage- 
ment, contributed $422. The Rocking- 
ham-Royce Shoe Co. more than made 
up a balance of $241 needed to put the 
drive over the top. 


RETAIL SHOE EXECUTIVE, young, draft 
deferred; ten years with same firm; thor- 
ough experience successfully managing one of 
largest stores in most progressive Chain in 
East. Expert knowledge of selling, merchan- 
dising, display, personnel handling. Desires 
opportunity with rapid growing, successful or- 
ganization. Address #702, care Boot & Shoe 
Recorder, 100 E. 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 





YOUNG, ALERT MERCHANDISER AND 
BUYER with nine years’ experience; now 
employed; desires position with a growing or- 
ganization handling Women’s Novelty Shoes. 
Prefer to locate in Chicago district, but is wilil- 
ing to consider any other section of country. 
Draft deferred. Address #715, care Boot & 
Shoe Recorder, 1627 Locust Street, St. Louis, 
Mo. 





XPERIENCED SHOEMAN, former Man- 

ager and City Manager of Chain Stores; 12 
years with present Chain Company, wishes to 
make change. Age 40; excellent references. 
Address #716, care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 100 
East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 





HELP WANTED 


TTENTION, RETAIL SHOE SALES- 

MEN: There is a wonderful opportunity in 
Health Spot Shoe Shops for men with shoe re- 
tailing experience who are capable of assuming 
responsibility and taking complete charge of 
store operations@ Unlimited earnings under lib- 
eral profit-sharing plan. Ability to fit shoes 
properly and make friends of customers are 
important qualifications. Here’s chance to capi- 
talize on your ability. Address: HEALTH 
SPOT SHOE SHOPS, INC., Industrial Ave- 
nue, Danville, Illinois. 








ETAIL SHOE MEN WANTED—Men hav- 
ing six months or more experience in retail 
Selling, who are in 3-A or unclassified, please 
apply. All inquiries held strictly confidential. 
Steady work, good pay. Give age, amount of 
experience, and three character references. Ad- 
eve, Seaman Bros. Shoe Stores, Monmouth, 
inois. 





HOTELS 





WE WILL BUY FOR 


CASH 


RETAIL SHOE STORES 
AND PAY HIGHEST PRICES 
CAMITTA SHOE COMPANY 
120 N. 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phone Lombard 2062 








SHOE STORES WANTED 
FOR CASH 
Men’s, women’s, children’s shoes retailing 
from $5.00 and up. Short term leases as- 
sumed. Write in confidence to 
A. L. BARIS, Pres. 
BARIS SHOE CO., INC. 
79-81 Reade St., New York 
Onusual references on request 











WEBUY 
Entire or Surplus Wholesale and Retail 
Stocks. Also Branded Shoes such as 
Walk-Over, Florsheim, Bnna-Jettick, Vital- 
ity, Arch Preserver, Queen Quality, Bos- 
tonians, Stetson, Red Cross, Nunn-Bush, Etc. 


IRVIN RUBIN 
“The House of Jobs”’ 
89 Reade St., Cor. Church 
Phone Barclay 7-7887 New York City 








WE BUY 


SHOE STORES 


FOR CASH 


BARSH & CEASAR 


) N. 4th St Philade!lph Pa 
Phone MARket. 1464 











SELL YOUR SURPLUS STOCKS 


to 
KIRSCH-BLACHER CO., INC. 
established 1915 
We buy surplus or complete stocks of shoes from 
retailers, jobbers and manufacturers. 
Visit our new warehouses 
108-110 Duane Street, New York 
Phone: WOrth 2-5377 and 5378 and 5379 











HOTEL ATLANTIC 


A convenient downtown hotel with 
reasonable rates from $2.25 up. 
CLARK NEAR JACKSON 
CHICAGO 














CASH FOR RETAIL SHOE STOCKS 


or any quantity of Men's, Women's, and 
Children’s Shoes. Will pay highest prices. 
Write or phone: 

MILENS SHOE STORES, INC. 


12th and Wainut Streets, Kansas City, Mo. 
Phone: Ha. 5886 






















CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES 


The rate for "Position and Lines Wanted" advertisement is 4 cents per word for all undisplayed advertise- 
ments, Minimum charge, 75 cents. For all other classified advertisements the rate is 7 cents per word. Minimum 
charge, $1.25. When a box number is desired twelve words should be added for the address. In all other cases 
each word of the address should be counted. 
The rate for all display classified advertisements is $5.00 an inch with a maximum of 46 words. 
Classified advertising is payable in advance. 
tf Advertisements for this page must be in our New York Office on Friday of the week preceding publication “2 
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Sale Precedent Still 
Rules in Rochester 


RocHEesTeR, N. Y.—More because of 
long established precedent than because 
of supplies of shoes in stock, retailers 
of this city are starting their January 
sales of footwear, with prices less of an 
inducement for buying than they were 
in former years. 

Nevertheless, there are broken sizes, 
odds and ends which have lingered long 
on the shelves, and their owners would 
prefer the cash rather than their con- 
tinued company. And so the sales ad- 
vertisements are blossoming in the 
newspapers as of yore. 

Shoe retailers here generally made 
good profits in 1942—the banner year 
for sales—the year in which multitudes 
feared that there were not going to be 
shoes enough to go around, and so they 
bought extra pairs in many instances. 


FRIEND MERCHANT 


After you have read this issue of your 
Recorder pass if around among your 
salespeople. 

For we are living in a changing age, 
and, “to know is to survive.” 

Recorder's staff of editors are close 
students of today's shoe and leather 
trends and changes. 

Your salespeople will be better sales- 
people if they study the Recorder each 
w 





In addition many who had been going 
without good footwear returned to the 
market since they are now employed 
and are generally making good wages. 
But shortages in stocks as well as de- 
pleted salesforces kept the volume down 
from what it might have been other- 
wise. 

But what of 1943? With price ceil- 
ings in force and other restrictions it 


is unlikely that there will be scare buy- 
ing as there was in 1942, even though 
getting adequate supplies of shoes is 
a much greater problem. Retailers 
hardly expect that there will be “busi- 
ness as usual.” 

They expect to make their contribu- 
tions toward victory—in 1943, if pos- 
sible—and are confident that the in- 
genuity of manufacturers will provide 
footwear that will be adequate for the 
needs of customers, and they will be en- 
abled to carry on until the return of 
peace and the prosperity which is the 
normal condition of this country. 





Install Payroll Savings Plan 


SEATTLE, WaSH.—Enrolled as war 
bond buyers through installation of 
payroll savings plans are employees of 
the Feltman & Curme Shoe Stores Co. 
at Seattle. 





Timely Tips on 
Fitting Feet 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 28) 


ability and will send their friends to 
you who may very likely be in the need 
of similar service. 

The better shoe stores carry shoes in 
lasts that will fit all the different types 
of feet. When you have your foot mea- 
surements well in hand the next step 
is to decide which last to use for best 
fitting. In selecting the material to be 
worn you should first ascertain from 
the customer for what purpose the shoe 
is to be used. It would be as ridiculous 
to sell a hand-turned fine kid shoe for 
factory wear as it would to sell a heavy 
boot for office wear. The condition of 
the foot will also govern to a large ex- 
tent the type of shoe to be worn. A 
perfectly normal foot may well wear 
what the owner wishes, but there are 
few perfect feet. 


Greeting The Customer 


Capitalize on your smile. While ac- 
tions speak louder than words, a friend- 
ly greeting, backed up by a friendly 
smile, has double effectiveness. Those 
immortal words: “Laugh and the world 
laughs with you; weep and you weep 
alone,” were never more true than they 
are today. A sincere smile breaks down 
resistance and establishes a common 
friendly feeling. It alleviates pain in 
the hospitals. It turns away wrath 
and binds us closer to our fellow men. 
It cements friendships and eliminates 
suspicions. 

: A supercilious smile creates antagon- 
ism and distrust. Very few of these 
are found in shoe stores, but we all 
have run into them from time to time. 
The disease afflicts some hotel clerks 
when the rooms are all full. Often you 
encounter it in “cheap-John” stores 
where “Get the money in the cash reg- 
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ister” is the only motto and even there 
it defeats their avowed purpose. 

A “lip-smile” is not sufficient. Your 
facial expression should co-ordinate 
with your friendly smile. Do you smile 
with your lips only or do your eyes 
twinkle and little crows-feet give the 
impression of repressed jollity and 
good-will? Many of the facial expres- 
sions on movie films may be the result 
of hours and hours spent before mirrors 
capturing the captivating effect. If you 
have that “Million Dollar” smile, you 
have won at least initial success. 

You cannot do business with an en- 
emy. Turn every customer into a friend 
with a cheery, sincere smile and bind 
them all to your store and yourself 
with a chain forged from the links of 
human kindness. Concentrate on giving 
your very best knowledge, advice and 
service to the individual before you and 
your call-trade will add up to a satis- 
factory grand total. Treat each cus- 
tomer as you would a guest in your 
own home. 

(Next Week: Measuring and Fitting) 





Wood Heel Plant 
Starts Operations 


NEWMARKET, N. H.—The Ray Wood 
Heel Co., which formerly occupied a 
plant in Exeter, has started operations 
with about 7000 square feet of floor 
space. The owners, Earl F. Ray and 
A. D. Wiggin, report that 400 dozen 
unfinished wood heel blocks are pro- 
duced daily, but expect to increase the 
output. 





Observes Anniversary 


As Shoe Salesman 


RACINE, Wis.—Joseph Schulte re- 
cently celebrated his 25th anniversary 
as a clerk in Stilb’s Shoe Store here. 
He received an anniversary gift at a 
party held at the home of Edward Stilb, 
head of the shoe firm. 


Fire Damages Factory 

Exeter, N. H. — Several thousand 
dollars’ damage was caused when a fire 
swept through the plant of the Ray 
Wood Heel Co. on Railroad Avenue 
here. 

The greatest damage in the blaze, 
which was fought by the local firemen 
for an hour and a half, was to grooving 
equipment. 





Shoe Man Receives 


Promotion in Navy 


BALTIMORE, Mp. — Former secretary 
and interpreter at the Bata Shoe Com- 
pany, a resident of Baltimore now sta- 
tioned with the Navy in San Juan, 
Puerto Rico, Henry Joseph Studney has 
been promoted from yeoman third class 
to junior-grade lieutenant—an unusual 
jump in rank, which came as a result 
of his experience and good work. 

A thorough knowledge of Spanish 
and Portuguese, as well as Czechoslo- 
vakian, qualified him as an interpreter 
and enabled him to travel in 1938 for 
the shoe company in all the South 
American countries except Bolivia. 





Rubber Footwear ) 


Exports Down 


MONTREAL, CAN.—Drastic decline in 
Canada’s exports of rubber footwear is 
noted in the report of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, External Trade 
branch, for November. In that month 
39,277 pairs of rubber boots and shoes, 
valued at $42,864, were exported, com- 
pared with 229,669 pairs, valued at 
$270,041, in the corresponding month 
last year. No rubber-soled canvas 
shoes were exported, compared with 
38,090 pairs, valued at $27,336. Only 
6 pairs of rubber heels, valued at $3, 
were shipped, compared with 62,382 
pairs, valued at $2,522. No rubber soles 
or rubber soling slabs were exported. 
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Dates to Remember 
Middle Atlantic Shoe Retailers’ As- 


sociation Convention, Hotel Ben- 
jamin Franklin, Philadelphia, 
Pa. January 10, 11, 12, 1943 
Buffalo Shoe Show, Hotel Statler, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
January 17, 18, 1943 
Monthly Shoe Buyers’ Days, Chi- 
cago Shoe Travelers’ Associa- 
tion, Morrison Hotel, Chicago, 
Tl. January 18, 19, 1943 
Late Spring Convention, South- 
western Shoe Travelers’ Associa- 
tion, Texas Hotel, Fort Worth, 
Tex. February 15, 16, 17, 1943 





Slow Adjustment to 
Gasoline Rationing 


DETROIT, MIcH.—Readjustment of 
Michigan shoe salesmen to operating 
under gasoline rationing has been a 
slow and painful process. Most of 
them are still in the planning stage. 

Immediate reaction of the nation- 
wide ruling was to drive most shoe 
salesmen completely off the road. With 
many inches of snow and zero tem- 
peratures making driving at slow speed 
inadvisable in any case, upstate retail- 
ers have been nearly abandoned as far 
as calls by many salesmen were con- 
cerned. Readjustment is now under 
way, however, as conditions’ begin to 
clear. 

Determination of what mileage sales- 
men will be allowed has been an im- 
portant factor. Most men have been 
given a B card, and this has proved 
eminently satisfactory for shoe men 
serving only the Detroit territory, with 
adequate conservation of their avail- 
able mileage. However, upstate men 
have obviously found it inadequate. 

One plan now under way is for a 
salesman to make a trip around the 
state lasting about a month at a time, 
instead of the few days common in 
the past. These men will then go by 
train, locate in a central town for sev- 
eral days at a time, notify all retail- 
ers in the territory where they are, 
and invite visitors. Such a system, 
forced by gas rationing, places a pre- 
mium on the retailers’ interest in see- 
ing available lines, which, under to- 
day’s market conditions, is practical. 


Wentworth Brown Appointed 


Manager of Production 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 31] 


Tuque, Canada, to take charge of pro- 
duction at the Brown Corporation mills. 

Mr. Brown is active in the technical 
section of the Canadian Pulp and 
Paper Association and the American 
Paper and Pulp Association. In addi- 
tion to these interests, he is a vice- 
president of St. Maurice Power Cor- 
poration in which Brown Corporation 
holds a half interest. 
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A Buying Guide 


TO ADVERTISERS IN THIS ISSUE 


ARNOFF SHOE CO., INC., New York City 
BARIS SHOE CO., INC., New York City 
BARSH & CEASAR, Philadelphia, Pa. 
CAMITTA SHOE COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 
CONNELL, J. M., SHOE CO., Braintree, Mass. 


DOUGLAS, W. L., SHOE CO., Brockton, Mass. 


ENDICOTT-JOHNSON SHOE CORP., Endicott, N. Y. 
EVANS, JOHN R., & CO., Camden, N. J. 
GERBERICH-PAYNE SHOE CO., Mi. Joy, Pa. 
GOODWILL SHOE CO., Holliston, Mass. 

HEALTH SPOT SHOE SHOPS, INC., Danville, Ill. 
HOTEL ATLANTIC, Chicago, Ill. 

HOTEL LENNOX, St. Louis, Mo. 

HOTEL McALPIN, New York City 

JULIAN & KOKENGE CO., THE, Columbus, O. 
KIRSCH-BLACHER CO., INC., New York City 
KISTLER LEATHER CO., Boston, Mass. 

LEVOR, G., & CO., INC., New York City and Gloversville 
OHIO LEATHER CO., THE, Girard, O. 


PANTHER-PANCO CO., Chelsea, Mass. 


RED GOOSE DIVISION OF INTERNATIONAL SHOE CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


RUBIN, IRVIN, New York City 
SUPERIOR SHOE CO.., Chicago, Ill. 


TEXTILE BANKING COMPANY, New York, N. Y. 
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TOLMAN-DAVIDSON ADVERTISING PRESS, INC., Brockton, Mass. 


UNITED LAST COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORP., Boston, Mass. 


VULCAN CORPORATION, Portsmouth, O. 
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